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RESEARCH PERIOD 1. 
Requiem Mass (in Latin Choir of 
the Monks of the Benedictine Abkey of St 
Martin Bueron Decca ARC-3031. RE- 
SEARCH PERIOD II. The Central Middle 
ge The Ars Nova in France Series D) 
Guillaume de Machaut—La Messe de Netre 
Dame 10 Secular Work Pro Musica Antiqua, 
Brussels, dir. Safford Cape Decca ARC-3032. 
RESEARCH PERIOD IIL. The Early Renais 
ince (Series B Oswald von Wolkenstein 
Nine Lieder Lotte Wolt-Matthaeus (alto), 
Bernard Mivhaelis (tenor) and ensemble of old 

truments: Lieder and Spielstuecke from the 


Gregorian Chant 


Series ( 





Glogauer Liederbuch; Eva-Juliane Gerstein (so 
pram Friedrich Brueckner-Rueggeberg (tenor) 
| old instrument ensemble. Decca ARC-3033 


RESEARCH PERIOD IV. The High Renais 


Ince Series D—-Social Music in Italy). Gas- 
told 12 Balletti Series I The French Chan- 
Jannequin: 7 Chansons Decca ARC- 


3034. 


PERIOD V. The Italian 17th 
Century (Series B) Monteverdi: Lorfeo; 
Helmut Krets, Hanni Mack-Cosack, Margot 
Guilleaume Horst others, Choir 

: nmerliche Musiktage Hitz 


Decca 


RESEARCH 


Guentner 





ker’, conducted by August Wenzinger 
\RC-30356 


PERIOD VI. German Baroque 
BOEHM: Preludes & Fugues 


RESEARCH 
Music (Series B 


n ( 4 mincr and D minor; Capriccio D major; 
Chorale Partita Ach wie nichtig, ach wie Fieuch 
Chorale Preludes Aus tiefer Not and ! ater 
unser; Hans Heintze (organ Decca ARC 
3037 RESEARCH PERIOD VII. IWestern 
Eure rom 1650 to 1750 (Series A PURCELL: 
1 inthems; Five Secular Songs; Saltire Singers 


Decca ARC-3038 

Series B-——Nea 
politan Group The 18th Century 
PERGOLESI: La serva padrona; Giudetta Maz 


with Instrumental Ensemble 


RESEARCH PERIOD VIII 





leni soprano Marcello Cortis baritone), 
Wurttemberg State-Orchestra conducted — by 
Ferdinand Leitner Decca ARC-3039 


RESEARCH PERIOD IX. Works of J. S. Bach 


Series B) Six Motets Thomanerchor Leipzig, 


rect Guenther Ramin Decca ARC 
3040-41. RESEARCH PERIOD X (Series ( 
German Arias Handel: Nine German Arias; 
Margot Guilleaume soprano with violin 
flute boe cello, and harpsichord Decca 
\RC-3042. RESEARCH PERIOD XI (Series 


\—-German Pre-Classics Telemann: Quarte! 
D minor (3 Wind Instruments and Continuo); 





Sonata in G a da gamba and Continuo); 
Pa z inG (Rec er and Continuo); Sonata a 
D (Traverse-flu.s, Viola d'amore & Con 
tir Decea ARC-3043. RESEARCH PER- 
10D XII. Mannheim and Vienna (Series E 
Mozart Mozart: Twelve Canon Nord 


itscher Singkrets {dagio and Rondo in (¢ 


minor, K. 617 and Adagio in C, K. 617a (Glass 
ca Flute Oboe Viola and Cello 


pectively, B. Hoffmann, G. Scheck, H. Win 

ermant I Seiler \. Wenzinger Decca 
\RC-3044. Eact sc, $5.98 

ATHESE 14 discs comprise the third installment 

Deut e Grammoy] Gesellschaft's Archive 

I t historical prospectus of music on 

around 700 A.D. to the time of Mozart 

t evident from the 44 discs released so far that 

the sponsors has been for a high level 

gical research and interpretative as well 

technical excellence In music of earlier times 
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the problems of interpretation often are involved 
For the purpose of realizing history advantageously 
the Archive series aim to perform “‘faithfully to the 
While 


there are many listeners who find ‘‘music in history 


original style using historical instruments 


a fascinating pursuit, there are two schools « 


t 
thought on the use of obsolete instruments. There 
ire, for example, divided opinions on the use of the 
harpsichord rather than the piano Instruments 
of today are so much finer that some listeners 
contend old music, as well as modern music, fares 


better when played by modern instruments 


“Musicological music’, as some of the sophisti 


cates of today call “‘music in history’’, can prove a 
dull pursuit to the listener when the scholarly 
problems of interpretation weigh heavily on the 
performers’ consciences. In the present series of 
recordings, “‘performing faithfully to the original 
style’’ does not seem to have resulted in any down 
right dull performances as we have had in the past 
of old music Indeed, the performances are gen 
erally most praiseworthy. Of course, listeners will 
have their reservations in regard to music of olden 
times but, I would like to point out, there is much 
of sustaining interest to give listening pleasure if 
one makes an effort to investigate these discs. 


Partisans of Gregorian Chant will be interested in 
the principal Service for the dead in the Latin 
Church (disc 3031 
priate dignity by Benedictine Monks. The history 
of this work has its interest 


which is intoned with appro 


One of its sections, the 
“Dies irae’, is known apart from the church since 
it inspired compositions by Berlioz, Liszt, Saint- 
The Notre Dame Mass 
of Guillaume de Machaut (disc 3032), the oldest 


Saens and Rachmaninov. 


polyphonic setting of the text of the Mass by one 
person, is a strangely moving work whose esthetic 
qualities are eminently spiritual, implying a deeper 
and more devoutly ascetic response to religion than 


we encounter in muck church music of modern 
times Machaut was a gifted musician and the 
leading French poet of the 14th century His 10 
secular works—half instrumental and half vocal 

have an old world charm that nmiay be for some hard 
to resist The pertormances ot these works are 


idmirable, particularly the Mass with its appro 


priate intimacy, in keeping with its time. 


From the “Early Renaissance” (disc 3033) come 
Nine Lieder by Oswald von Wolkenstein (1377 
1445), and eight selections from a famous historical 
c.1470-1480). 
Wolkenstein, dedicated to the art of the troubador, 


tome—the Glogauer Liederbuch 
spent his life traveling all over Europe, managing 
to do quite well for himself. His adventures and 


love affairs were inspirations for his delightful 


songs. What a pity ro translations of these are 
provided (this is a shortcoming of the Archive 
Production which should be remedied), for they 


are more diverting than one not understanding 
the language would suspect From the “High 
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Renaissance" (disc 3034) come the /2 Balletti of 
Gastoldi (1550-1622). Illustrative of 
social music in 16th-century Italy, these pieces are 


Giovanni 
mildly diverting. They probably were played and 
sung as background music. Of more interest and 
importance are the 4-part chansons of Clement 
Jannequin (c.1475-c.1560), who favored descriptive 
and pictorial titles, and who possessed a rare 
talent for bringing melodic beguilement into play 
or deftly nuancing a witty phrase (No translations 
here}. Performances in both cases are admirably 
realized 


Monteverdi's Orfeo, which he subtitled ‘The 
Orfeo Fable in Music” 
drama, which makes it of historical importance. 





. is the earliest known music 


It is also by way of being one of the most moving 
lyrico-dramatico works of its kind in existence. 
This performance is by far the best to date with a 
competent cast and a knowing conductor. Here, 
the use of old instruments gives us an idea of the 
coloration that Monteverdi desired, more subtle 
and intimate than the instrumental coloration of 
latter-day opera. Helmut Krebs deserves com- 
mendation for his expressive singing and stylistic 
perceptions in his portrayal of Orfeo. Except for 
some vagrant intonation in the orchestra now and 
then, one feels most favorably disposed toward this 
recording. Fortunately for all interested, a com- 
plete translation of the Italian text is supplied with 
these two discs. When we come to Pergolesi's 
La serva padrona (disc 3039), however, no transla 
tion is supplied. Granting that this is a nonsensical 
comedy, nevertheless even buffoonery is entitled to 
be clarified for those who do not understand its 
native tongue. This performance is good but not 
outstanding. Leitner’s conducting is stylistically 
adept and more polished than the Italians achieve, 
and—let it be added 


comedy. The soprano is better than the baritone, 


not at the expense of the 


but considered together they do not quite equal the 
team of Carteri and Rossi-Lemeni of the recent 
Angel set. 


Most of us know the organ music of Sweelinck 
and Buxtehude, but how many of us know the 
organ music of Georg Boehm (1661-1733), who 
exercised an influence on Bach in his youth? There 
is more than historical interest in Boehm’s musical 
abilities. His fugues fairly sparkle with light. 
The annotator speaks of his ‘subtle invention’, as 
fair a way as any to describe his virtuosic dignity, 
which Bach would have admired. History is well 
served here with the performing artist, Hans 
Heintze, playing on the recently restored Boehm 
organ in the Church of St. John, Luneburg, which 
has true beauty in sound and records well. 


Purcell's finest Anthems—In 
Thee, o Lord, do I put my trust and O sing unto the 


Two of Henry 
Lord, written in his late years, and five of his secular 
songs are neatly sung by the Saltire Singers, a 
rather stuffy English group (disc 3038). 
there is more dramatic intensity implied in these 


Since 


Anthems than exists in the present performances, 
one does not know whether to be grateful for the 
opportunity to hear them sung this apathetically. 
Bach is featured next on two discs (3040/41) in 
his six Motets, which are sung by the present-day 
choir of Bach's former church—St. Thomas’ of 
Leipzig. The recording was made at Munich 
(perhaps because St. Thomas’ is said to have a 
heavy reverberation). The singing is clear and 
generally well balanced except for a soprano who 
dominates intermittently 


One of the real treasures of this Archive release 
is the record of Handel's Nine German Arias (3042). 
These attractive works are really duets for soprano 
voice and one instrument (alternatingly violin, 
oboe and flute) with harpsichord accompaniment. 
They are enchantingly sung by Margot Guilleaume, 
whose vocal beauty and nuanced style recall to 
mind the voice of the late Frieda Hempel. The 
“German Pre-Classics" disc (3043) features four 
works by the prolific Georg 
(1681-1767) 


program is the use of authentic instruments of the 


Philipp Telemann 
The most interesting aspect of this 


composer's time. Telemann wrote these four works, 
which are more or less typical of his vast output, 
for diversion which is not too well sustained in 

——_——_—_—_—__—_——-_———(Continued on page 203) 
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Robert Schumann 


By Edvard Grieg 


So much has been made of the Mozart Bicentennial that another 
important anniversary is being overlooked shamefully. 
hundred years ago July 29th that a bookseller’s son named Robert 


Alexander Schumann died at Endenich, Germany. 


It was just a 


Casting about for 


an appropriate token of observance, we recalled that these pages once 
had included a remarkable article on Schumann by an admiring fellow 


Romantic, Edvard Grieg. 


The famous Norwegian composer was nol 


one of our contributors, having died himself before this journal was 


born. 


month, so valid are his arguments. 


But his appraisal of Schumann might have been written last 
In point of fact he wrote it for The 


Century Magazine, where it appeared substantially as follows in 
the issue of January, 1894.—The Editors. 


ASOME yearsago, a young lady was sitting 
at the piano, singing, on board a steamer 
on the Norway. When she 
paused, a stranger stepped up to her, 


coast of 


introducing himself as a lover of music. 
They fell into conversation, and had not 
talked long when the stranger exclaimed: 
“You love 

Hs 


friends! 


Then we are 
and reached her his hand. 

This is characteristic as illustrating the 
intimate quality in Schumann's art. To 
quiet 
master during a 


Schumann? 


meet in comprehension of the 

mysterious tete-a-tete 
at a piano—that is genuinely Schuman- 
nesque. . .His worshippers have always 
been ‘‘the single ones’. . .Schumann has 
made his way without any other propa- 
ganda than that which lies in his works; 
and his progress has therefore been slow, 
and for this reason the more secure. 
Without attempting by artificial means 
to anticipate the future, he lived and 
labored in accordance with his own prin- 
ciple: ‘“‘Become only an ever greater artist 
and all other things will come to you of 
their own accord.” 

That this principle was a sound one 
has been confirmed by the present genera- 
tiou, by whom Schumann’s name is known 
and loved even to the remotest 
world. It is 
that the 


best years of his artistic activity were 


regions of the civilized 


not to be denied, however, 
lost. without any comprehension of his 
significance, and when recognition at last 
began to come, Schumann's strength was 
broken. Of this melancholy fact I re- 
ceived a vivid impression when, in the 
year of 1882, I called upon his famous 
wife, Clara Schumann, in Frankfort on 
the Main. 


to hear of her husband's popularity in so 


I fancied she would be pleased 


distant a region as my native country, 
Norway; but in this I mistaken. 
Her countenance darkened as she ans- 
wered dismally, ‘‘Yes, now.” 


was 


August, 1956 


The 


has exercised and is exercising in modern 


influence which Schumann's art 


music cannot be overestimated. In con- 
junction with Liszt, he 
dominates at this time the whole literature 


Chopin and 
of the piano, while the piano compositions 
of his great contemporary Mendelssohn, 
which were exalted at Schumann's ex- 
pense, would seem to be vanishing from 
the concert program. In conjunction 
with his predecessor Franz Schubert, and 
in a higher degree than any contemporary, 

not even Robert Franz excepted,—he 
pervades the musical 
“romance’’; while even here Mendelssohn 
What a strange 
It is the old story of 
Mendelssohn 


literature of the 
is relagated ac acta. 
retribution of fate! 
Nemesis, received, as_ it 
were, more than his due of admiration in 
advance; Schumann, less than his due. 
Posterity had to balance their accounts. 
But it has, according to my opinion, in its 
identified itself so 


demand for justice 





Robert Schumann at 29 


completely with Schumann and his cause 
that 
treated or directly wronged. 


Mendelssohn has been unfairly 
This is true, 
however, only as regards the above men- 
tioned genres, the piano and the musical 
romance. In orchestral compositions 
Mendelssohn still maintains his position, 
while Schumann has taken a place at his 
side as his equal. I say his equal, for 
surely no significance can be attached to 
the circumstance that a certain part of 
the younger generation (Wagnerians 
chiefly ) fallen habit of 


have into the 


treating Schumann, as an_ orchestral 
These enthusi- 


asts, being equipped with an excess of 


composer, de haut en bas. 


self-esteem, and holding it to be their 
duty to level everything which, according 
to their opinion, interferes with the free 
view of the Bayreuth master, venture to 
shrug their shoulders at Schumann's 
instrumentation, to deny his symphonic 
attack the 
periods and his plastic faculty. 


sense, to structure of his 
They do 
not even hesitate to characterize his 
entire orchestral composition as a failure; 
and in order to justify this indictment, 
they propound the frank declaration that 
his orchestral works are only instrumental 
piano-music. . . 


All this 


stupid, to be in need of refutation. Never- 


appears too ridiculous, too 
theless, this propaganda of pure conceit 
has of late become so prevalent that it 
has gained a certain authority, and has 
even found a most sensational expression 
in the press. It would therefore seem to 
be the appropriate time for investigating 
it a little closely. It perfectly well known 
where the commotion had its origin. It 
will be remembered that in the year 1879 
an article appeared in 
Blatter entitled 
Music, 


the Bayreuther 

Concerning Schumann's 
Joseph Rubinstein, but 
(this is an open secret) unquestionably 
inspired, by no less a man than Richard 


signed 
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Wagner. The style, the tone, as well as 
the inconsiderate aucacity with which the 
writer hurled forth his taunts, the public 
recognized as truly Wagnerian, and 
promptly designated the Bayreuth master 
as the one who must bear the responsi- 
bility of its authorship 
Wagner vs. Schumann 

Upon Wagner's relation to Schumann 
this article throws so interesting a light 
that it cannot well be overlooked. As a 
matter of course, Wagner as a man is here 
left out of consideration \nd from out 
of the depth of my admiration for Wagner 
the artist, | can only affirm that he was as 
one-sided as he was great \s regards 
Schumann, the very opposite is true. 
He was anything but one-sided. He is, 
in most respects, a remarkable counter- 
part to Liszt. The rare faculty of both 
these masters of recognizing anything 
great and new that was stirring about 
them forms a contrast, as beneficial as 
it is evident, to the unintelligent and 
illiberal view of the greatest contem- 
porary talents which is so prominent a 
trait of Wegner, and (in his attitude 
toward Schuman) also of Mendelssohn. 
Compare only the harsh judgments of 
Mendelssohn, 


Brahms—to name only the most im- 


Wagner on Schumann, 


portant—with Schumann's warm and 
sympathetic criticism of the great men 
of his day, as it is found on nearly every 
page ol his collected writings; and it will 
be necessary to take exception to the poet's 
declaration ‘*Alles grosse ist eins itig.”’ 
Schumann has indeed raised a most 
beautiful monument to himself in his 
unprejudiced judgments of all that was 
considerable among his surroundings. I 
need only refer to his introduction into 
the musical world of such names as Ber- 
lioz, Chopin, Brahms, Gade, etc. We 
find him in his youth so busily occupied in 
cleaning the way for others that we are 
left to wonder how, at the same time, he 
found it possible to develop his own deep 
soul as he must have done in the first 
great creative period of his life, which was 
What a 
What wealth, 


what depth, what poetry, in these com- 


chiefly devoted to piano-music 
new and original spirit! 
positions! The Fantasia in C major, with 
its daring flight, and its hidden undertone 
for him who listens secretly (fuer den 


heimlich lauscht), as the motto declares; 


his F sharp minor Sonata, with its romantic 
enthusiasm and its burlesque abandon; 
Carnaval, D 


Novelcttes,—only to name a few of 


Kreisleriana, idsbuendler- 
laenze, 
his principal works,—what a world of 
beauty, what intensity of emotional life, 
are hidden in these! And what bewitching 
harmony—out of the very soul of the 
for him who is able to interpret, 
But the 


above mentioned Bayreuth hireling has 


plal Oo 


for him who can and will hear! 


not taunts enough for Schumann's piano- 
music, which he finds to be written in a 
s, after all, 


certain virtuoso stvle that 


ibsolutely false and external. “The 


192 


difficult passages in Schumann,” he says, 
“tare effective only when, as is mostly the 
case, they are brought out obscurely and 
blurred.” 

And then this talk 
about virtuoso style, falseness, and ob- 


\ poor W itticism! 


jectiveness in Schumann's piano-phrasing! 
Can anything more unjust be imagined? 
For one ought rather to emphasize his 
moderation in his use of virtuoso methods, 
as compared, for instance, with Liszt or 
Chopin. And to accuse him of unadapt- 
ability for the piano, amounts of course to 
a denial of familiarity with the piano. 

It is a fact, however, well known to 
every genuine piano-player that Schu- 
mann could not have written a single one 
of his many piano compositions without 
the most intimate familiarity with the 
subtlest secrets of that instrument. Nor 
need anyone be told that he was a most 
admirable player. One of the best 
friends of Schumann's youth, Ernst 
Ferdinand Wenzel, teacher at the Leipzig 
Conservatory, with whom I often talked 
about the master, used to recall with sad 
pleasure the many evenings, in the olden 
time, when he would sit at twilight in the 
corner of the sofa in Schumann's den, and 
listen to his glorious playing. 

The attempt to turn the master’s 
greatest and most obvious merits into 
defects is such sharp practice that one 
would be justified in attributing to its 
author an acquaintance with that “‘juris- 
prudence” which he flings into Schu- 
mann's face, reproaching him with having 
devoted too much time to it at the expense 
of his music. However much energy and 
infernal ingenuity in the invention of the 
charges one may be disposed to concede 
to the writer, here—in the question of 
the writer, here—in the question of the 
technic of the piano—he has allowed his 
zeal to run away with him to such an 
extent that he has forgotten to cover 
himself. In wishing to hit Schumann, 
he hits himself. He openly displays how 
destitute he himself is of any idea of the 
technic of the piano. Liszt, whose 
judgments on everything relating to the 
piano Wagner on other occasions respected, 
expressed, as is well known, a very differ- 
ent opinion of Schumann's piano com- 
positions, of which he always spoke with 
the warmest admiration, and in the appre- 
ciation of which he was an enthusiastic 


and powerful pioneer. . . 


Chamber Music 


So much for Schumann the piano- 
When I turn to his chamber 
music, I find here, too, some of his most 


composer. 


beautiful inspirations. It has been as- 
serted that he is greatest in the smaller 
But the Quintet in E flat, the 
Piano Quartet, the Trio in D minor, both 


forms. 


the sonatas for the violin, and the quar- 
tets for stringed instruments in A major 
and A minor, afford sufficient evidence 
that where a larger mold was required he 
had also a wealth of beauty at his com- 


mand. It is not to be denied that in his 
tone-blending of piano and _ stringed 
instruments he never attained the height 
which Mendelssohn and Schubert reached 
It has always been affirmed that he 
neglects absolute harmony, that his stringed 
instruments, carrying the melody, do not 
always enter in the most appropriate 
places, etc. But such things are trifles 
which an intelligent conception and care- 
ful study willeasily remedy. The principal 
thing—viz., the splendid impulse and 
illusion Minor im- 
practicabilities, which hundreds of smaller 


is rarely wanting. 


spirits easily avoid, are, strange to say, 
to be met with in Schumann. In the 
piano quartet, for example, he has had the 
delightful idea of uniting the andante and 
the finale thematically. But the retuning 
of the cello from the deep B flat to C, 
which is here absolutely required, ex- 
cludes the immediate transition to the 
last movement, whereby the exquisite 
effect which has been obviously intended 


is lost. 


The String Quartets 


The three quartets for stringed instru- 
ments (Opus 41) are conceived with as 
much originality as love. Schumann, to 
be sure, often ignores the traditional notion 
that the character of the quartet for 
stringed instruments is only polyphonic. 
Hence the complaint of want of style in 
his quartets, as well as the charge that 
the instruments do not attain their full 
musical value. But who, having heard, 
for instance, a distinguished performance 
of the A major will forget the flood of 
harmony which Schumann can entice 
from stringed instruments when they are 
in the hands of great artists? It is related 
by reliable contemporaries that these 
quartets did not find favor in Mendels- 
sohn's eyes. It was during the intercourse 
of both masters in Leipzig that Schumann 
one day confided to Mendelssohn that he 
had suddenly been seized with a desire to 
write quartets for stringed instruments, 
but that he had just taken steps to carry 
out a long-cherished plan to visit Italy, 
and was therefore in a dilemma. 

“Remain here and write the quartets,” 
was Mendelssohn’s counsel, which Schu- 
mann accepted. He remained in Leipzig, 
and concentrated the whole strength of 
his soul upon the completion of the task 
which he had set himself. When Mendels- 
sohn, however, received the quartets, he 
is reported to have said: “I rather wish 
now that Schumann had gone to Italy.” 

We ought not to wonder at this. Men- 
delssohn never, or at least very rarely, 
departed in his works for stringed instru- 
ments from the severest principle of poly- 
phony, as practiced by Haydn, Mozart, 
and by Beethoven in his earlier works. 
Schumann had his roots rather in the 
later works of Beethoven, where—as is also 
the case with Schubert—he is not afraid of 
applying homophony, or even sym- 
phonic orchestral style, in quartets for 
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stringed instruments. Upon this fact, in 
part, rests the opinion that Mendelssohn 
and Schumann though they may be named 
as contemporaries, are yet far apart, the 
former closing a great artistic period, the 
classic, and the latter preparing and intro- 
ducing a no less great one, the romantic. 
Both masters met, as it were, upon the 
same threshold. But they certainly did 
not pass each other coldly by. On the 
contrary, they paused to exchange many 
a winged word. It is not to be denied, 
however, that it would have been better 
for Schumann if he had listened less to 
Mendelssohn's maxims and set more store 
by his own. His admiration for Mendels- 
sohn is beautiful, but there is in this beauty 
a certain weakness, and this is perhaps 
closely connected with his later tragic 
fate. 


Fear of Self 


A survey of Schumann's art will disclose 
the fact that, having emerged from his 
youth and early manhood, he was no 
longer able, as it were, to think his own 
thoughts with full consistency to the end. 
He was not afraid of himself. It was as if 
he did not dare acknowledge the results 
of the enthusiasm of his youth. Thus it 
Happened that he frequently sought 
shelter in the world of Mendelssohn's 
From the moment he did this he 
passed his zenith; his soul was sick; he 


ideas. 


was doomed long before the visible symp- 
It is therefore a 
futile labor to seek the real Schumann in 
.But who has not been 
carried away by the youthful freshness 
of the Symthony in B flat major; by the 
grand form and impulse of the C major 
Symthony, and its wonderful adagio with 


toms of insanity set in. 


his last works. 


the heaven-scaling altitudes of the violins; 
by the E. flat major (the Rhenish), with 
its mystical medieval E flat minor move- 
ment (Schumann is said to have imagined 
here a procession entering Cologne Cathe- 
dral); and finally, who has not marveled 
at the conception of the D minor Sym- 
phony, with its tragic exaltation and 
magnificent unity! Truly, the proud, 
victorious bugleblasts which open the 
instinct with a_ noble 


About 


this opening we have, however, an inter- 


first symphony 
self-esteem—are fully justified. 


esting tradition, that it was originally 
But during the 
first rehearsal it was deomonstrated that 
the old-fashioned instruments then ex- 
clusively used could not produce the 
stopped notes of C and D, originally 
intended as A and B. The practical 
Mendelssohn was promptly at hand with 
the suggestion to place this motif a third 
higher, as we now have it. In this way 
it came to consist of natural notes only 
which could be rendered with all desirable 
eclat. If Schumann had written his work 
now, when these old-fashioned instru- 
ments have been abandoned, and im- 
proved instruments with valves, etc., have 
taken their places, he would have retained 


written a third lower. 
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the motif in the tone compass in which it 
was first conceived, and where, according 
to the opening of his allegro, it properly 
belongs. If I were to lead the B Flat major 
Symphony at this time, I should not hesi- 
tate to change the passage, and carry out 
Schumann's originai intention. 

Before taking leave of the Spring 
Symphony, 1 cannot deny myself the 
pleasure of recalling the performance of 
this work in the Leipzig Gewandhaus 
immediately after the appearance of the 
ominous Bayreuth article. The air of the 
hall was as if charged with electricity. 
The work was listened to with strained 
attention and breathless silence, and as 
the last chord died away there broke forth 
a storm of applause more vehement and 
continued than ever before had greeted 
an orchestral composition in the Ge- 
wandhaus. It was indeed Leipzig pro- 
testing as one man against a_ biased 
partisan attack upon the work and its 
master, whom the nation loved, in spite 
of all hair-splitting charges of ‘‘shoe- 
maker’s patches’”’. 

A peculiar place among Schumann's 
productions is occupied by his famous 
piano concerto. Inspired as it was from 


beginning to end, it stands without 
parallel in musical literature, and arouses 
our wonder no less by its originality than 
by its noble avoidance of a ‘mere Ob- 
jective virtuoso style’. It is beloved by 
all, played by many, well played by few, 
and ideally comprehended by still fewer 


nay, perhaps only by a single one, his wife. 
A Fine Choral Work 


works, 
Paradise and the Peri stands out in 


In the series of his choral 


luminous relief, with its enchanting fancies 
Oriental Whether 
Schumann constructs greater or smaller 
forms, everything bears here the stamp of 
genius. The 


and its coloring. 


broadly arranged _ tinal 
chorus is above all praise. Here Schumann 
is, in truth, architect in a grand style 
The second part is likewise dazzling. Only 
consider the passage where the plague is 
depicted! It is as if these chords exhaled 
poisonous fumes. The third part is also 
rich in beauty; but it appears to me that 
there is a lack of a breadth of conception 
which is necessary to conclude so great a 
work. What a pity that his treatment of 
the text in this part necessitates a cutting 
up in small forms which, according to my 
experience, at last run the risk of being 
tiresome. Nevertheless, I have never, 
during the performances in my country, 
been able to make up my mind to omit a 
single bar; for every page is teeming 
with evidences of genius which we cannot 
afford to dispense with. Taking every- 
thing into consideration, I am of the 
opinion that Paradise and the Peri is the 
one of Schumann’s choral compositions 
in which he reached his high-water mark. 

Besides Paradise and the Peri, his music 
to Byron’s Manfred must be reckoned 
among his most glorious compositions, 


in spite of the fact that it belongs to his 
last period. The oveture is a tragic mas 
terpiece cast whole in a mold. His music 
to Goethe's Faust also contains many a 
stroke of purest imagination; but as a 
whole, it is unequal, and can scarcely, 
in the same sense as the preceding ones, 
be characterized as a monumental work. 

If we now turn to his later choral com- 
positions,—Der Koenigssohn, Der Saengers 
Fluch, Vom Pagen und der Koenigstocher, 
Das Glueck von Edenhall, Nejmanrslyed, 
Requiem,—we must admit that it is easy 
for those who wish to make an end of 
Schumann to find points of attack; for 
these productions indicate, almost uni- 
formly, soaring will and failing power. 
His self-criticism is lax, and the greater 
part of this work is unclear in color as in 
drawing. 

Here we have melancholy evidence that 
the master’s strength was forever broken. 
It would be far better to pay no attention 
to these and similar productions of his 
later years bearing the mark of his deca- 
dence. But as regards the derogatory 
judgment of Schumann which has of late 
become the fashion in certain influential 
cliques, | must be permitted to ask: Why 
should not he, like other creative spirits, 
have the right to be judged by the best 
that he has done. . .his works numbered 
Opus 1 to Opus 50? I should think that 
there was to be found among these a 
sufficient treasury of priceless jewels to 
entitle Schumann to a seat among the 
immortals of music. If we are to judge 
Mozart by his “Concert Arias"; Beet- 
hoven by his Prometheus, Christ on the 
Mount of Olives, and the Triple Concerto 
for Piano, Violin, and Cello; Mendelssohn 
by his Antigone, Ruy Blas, Lobgesang, and 
the Reformation Symphony; Schubert by 
his dramatic attempts; Wagner by Rienzi 

in short, if we are to hunt high and low 
for the weak moments of strong souls 
then, considering the imperfection of 
everything human, we shall find no lack 
of material for a very unprofitable labor. 
But such a search would not be in the 
interest of justice. Happily, in art, as in 
life, it is the good that is cherished; mis- 
takes are consigned to oblivion, especially 
when, as in the case of Schumann, the 
good so largely predominates. 


The Late Sonatas 


A beautiful conclusion of Schumann's 
chamber-music is his two sonatas for 
violin, particularly the first in A minor, 
Opus 105; and in this the first movement 
especially has always appeared to me high- 
ly significant. Every time I read or play 
them, I hear in these tones the master’s 
foreboding lament of the heavy fate which 
was soon to overtake him. The first 
marvelously singing motive of the violin 
is instinct with an overpowering melan- 
choly, and the surprising return of the 
first motif in the last movement shows 
what importance Schumann attached to 
it. It is the worm gnawing at his mind, 
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which lifts its head afresh in the midst of 
the passionate toil of the fancy to banish 


it In enchanting contrast to all this 


gloomy soul struggle are the suddenly 


emerging, bright, sweet, appealing 


Is it 


nay, 


entreating—melodies. not as if one 
heard the crv, “Let this cup pass from 
me?”” But in the council of fate the 
terrible thing has been decreed, and the 
work closes in manly, noble resignation, 
without a sign of the unclearness and 
groping occurring in much of Schumann's 
production belonging to this period upon 


which I have commented. 
His Slow Recognition 


I have also referred to the slowness with 


which Schumann's popularity 


This is the 


spread 


during his lifetime more 


remarkable because of the many ad- 


vantages which he enjoyed. He lived in 


the very center of the musical world; 


occupied important positions, being at one 
time a teacher in the Leipzig Conserva- 
tory; and was married to one of the most 
soulful and famous pianists of his day. 
With his wife he even made musical tours 
brought home with him 


from which he 


many evidences of his unpopularity. 


Thus in the year 1843 he accompanied his 


wife to Russia, where in many of the 
principle cities she was received with 
great enthusiasm, and where also she 


endeavored to introduce the works of her 
husband. Let it not be forgotten that in 
1843 Schumann had already 


published 


written and 


much of his most beaut’ful 


chamber-music,—piano works, songs 
and even his Symphony in B flat major. 
that at a 


soirée where Clara was greatly feted, one 


Nevertheless, it is said court 
of the most exalted personages addressed 
him in this wise, ‘‘Well, Mr. Schumann, 
ire you, too, musical?”’ The story bears 
the stamp of truth 

The chief impediment to Schumann's 
popul irity was his total lack of the faculty 
of direct communication which ts absolute- 
ly indispensable to the making of a good 
conductor or a beloved teacher. I fancy, 
however, that he was himself very little 
troubled about this. In fact, he was too 
much of a dreamer. Proofs are not want- 


ing that he actually took pride in his 


unpopularity. Thus, in a letter to his 


mother he writes, “I should not even 


wish to be understood by all:’”” He need 
give himself no anxiety on that score. He 
is too profound, too subjective, too intro- 


spective, to appeal to the multitude. 


I cannot take leave of Schumann's 
larger labors without pausing for a 
moment at the opera Genoveva, a work 
which has rightly been named his “child 


sorrows.” 


Oo He expended upon it much 
of his best power, and it prepared for him 
the bitterest disappointments. So many 
pens have been set in motion against this 
composition, especially by Wagnerians, 


that it seems almost foolhardy to lift up 


one’s voice in its defense. Nevertheless, 
I must maintain as my unalterable opinion 
194 


that Schumann's music cannot be briefly 


dismissed as undramatic; there are so 
many passages in the opera which furnish 
incontestable proof that Schumann was 
not without dramatic talent—but wanting, 
indeed, in knowledge of the requirements 
The 


matically inspired things stand side by side 


of the drama most excellent dra- 
without transitions, demanding frequently 
only a few bars to bring them into har- 
monious relations. On the other hand, 
there seems occasionally to be a little too 
much transition. The external apparatus 
The 
rare skill of Wagner on this point furnishes 
But, 


the dramatic flight is often enough present; 


is not always practically applied. 


a striking contrast. as I have said, 
and I am convinced that the day will come 
when a skilled and 
affectionate hands, will yield at least a 


performance, by 


portion of that which the master, in certain 
passages, has hinted and indicated, but 
which he had not 


sufficient technic to 


express with clearness and force. . 


Schumann's Songs 


Intentionally I have chosen to consider 


last that work 


which proves him to be what, according 


portion of Schumann's 
to his innermost nature, he really was—a 
Even all the 
demons of hate which possesss the Bay- 


poet. I refer to his songs. 


reuth critic do not here suffice to reduce 


the composer to nonenity. In order to 


disparage, however, and minimize even 


this expression of his genius, he resorts to 


far-fetched humor. I cannot refrain 
from the following choice effusion: 
Since nowadays one does not find it 


ridiculous when, in our salons, a lady, 


holding a fan and a fragrant lace hand- 
kerchief between her gloved fingers, sings 
of her former lover as a “lofty star of 
glory who must not know her, the lowly 
maid,” 


tail coat 


or when a gentleman in swallow- 
issures us that he has seen in his 
dream a serpent feeding on the gloom- 
heart of a_ certain 
shall not be 
then certainly one ought not, primarily, 


miserable 
mentioned ,— 


engulfed 
person who 
to be angry with the composer because in 
his illustration of such poems, popular 
in our higher circles of society, he has, in 
by the 
poet, sounded all the depths and heights 
of musical expression. 


his effort not to be outstripped 


What a quantity of genuine Wagnerian 
gall is concentrated in this long-winded 
But—it goes too 
far. Schumann's songs emerge from this 


monster of a sentence! 


mudbath as pure as they were before they 
were dipped into it. If there is anything 
at all that Schumann has written which 
has become, and has deserved to. become, 
world literature, it is surely his songs. 
\ll civilized nations have made them their 
own. And there is probably in our own 
day scarcely a youth interested in music 


to whom they are not, in one way or 


another, interwoven with his most intimate 
ideals. Schumann is the poet, contrasting 


in this respect with his greatest successor, 


Brahms, who is primarily musician, even 
in his songs. 

With Schumann the poetic conception 
plays the leading part to such an extent 
that musical technically 
important are subordinated, if not en- 
tirely neglected. For all that, even those 
of his songs of which this is true exert the 
What I par- 
ticularly have in mind is his great demand 
upon the compass of the voice. It is often 
no easy thing to determine whether the 
song is intended for a soprano or an alto, 
for he ranges frequently in the same song 
from the lowest to the highest register. 
several of his most glorious songs begin 
in the deepest pitch and gradually rise to 


considerations 


same magic fascination. 


the highest, so that the same singer can 
rarely master both. Schumann, to be sure, 
tries to obviate this diffi- 
culty by adding a melody of lower pitch, 
which he then indicates by smaller notes 
placed under the melody of his original 
conception. But how often he thereby 
spoils his most beautiful flights, his most 
inspired climaxes! 


occasionally 


Two instances among 
many occur to me,—IJch grolle nicht, 
and Stille Thraenen—for which one will 
scarcely ever find an interpreter who can 
do equal justice to the beginning and the 
end. But if, on the other hand, a singer 
has a voice at his command capable of 
such a feat, he will produce the greater 
effect. Thus, I remember as a child, in 
1858, having heard Frau Schroeder- 
Devrient, then fifty-five years old, sing 
Ich grolle nicht, and never shall I forget 
the shiver that ran down the spine at the 
last climax. The beautiful timbre of the 
voice was of course lacking; but the over- 
whelming power of the expression was so 
irrestible that 
away. 


every one was carried 

To be able to sing Schumann is a special 
faculty which many excellent singers do 
not have. I have heard the same singer 
render Schubert to perfection, and Schu- 
mann absolutely badly. For with Schu- 
bert the most of what is to be done is 
explicitly expressed; while with Schu- 
mann understand the art of 
reading between the lines—of interpreting 
a half-told tale. A symphony, too, of 
Schubert plays itself, as it were; but a 
symphony of Schumann has to be studied 
with a careful perception in order to 
uncover and bring out what is veiled in 
the master’s Otherwise it 
In speaking 
above of the excessive demands upon the 
compass of the Schumann’s 
songs, I refer chiefly to those more broadly 
composed. 


one must 


intentions. 
will lose much of its effect. 


voice in 


The smaller and more delicate 
ones do not usually strain a voice of 
ordinary register. 

A quite peculiar stamp of genius is im- 
pressed upon Schumann’s epic romances 
and ballads. In this genre he has created 
unattained masterpieces. I will cite as 


instances Chamisso’s Die Loewenbraut, 
and (from Opus 45) Ejichendorff’s Der 
Schatzgraeber, and Heine’s Abend Am 
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Strande. In the last named Schumann 
attains a realistic effect of great intensity. 
How pictorial is here 


the 


the description of 
the dweller 
on the bank of the Ganges to the ‘dirty 
“‘Laplanders”’ 


different peoples, from 


who in a truly impression- 


“quack and scream’’! 


istic style Strangely 
enough, there are as yet not many who 
both these 
effects, and they are accordingly scarcely 
ever heard in a concert hall. A ballad of 
popularity of which (according to E. F. 


Wenzel) 


Two Grenadiers, 


feel and are able to render 


vexed Schumann, was Heine's 


because he regarded it, 
and perhaps rightly, as belonging to his 
weakest productions. A volume which 
contains things of the very highest order, 
and which for some incomprehensible 
reason is almost unknown, is Opus 98A, 
Lieder and Gesaenge aus Goethe's ‘‘Wilhelm 
Meister’. Once in a while one may, to be 
stumble upon the magnificent, 

molded ballad, Was hoer ich 
draussen vor dem Thor but one never hears 
the most beautiful of all, Kenn'st du das 
Land wo die Citronen Blueh'n? with which 
I have seen a gifted vocalist move an 
audience to tears. . . 


sure, 
grandly 


It cannot be that Schu- 


mann was the first to accord a conspicuous 


maintained 


role to the accompaniment of his songs. 
Schubert had anticipated him as no other 
of his predecessors had done, in making 

But what 
further de- 
veloped; and woe to the singer who tries 
to render Schumann without keeping a 
close watch of what the piano is doing, 
even to the minutest shades of sound. I 


the piano depict the mood. 
Schubert began, Schumann 


have no faith in a renderer of Schumann’s 
songs who lacks appreciation of the fact 
that the piano has fully as great a claim 
upon interest and study as the voice of 
the singer. Nay; I would even venture to 
assert that, up to a certain point, he who 
cannot play Schumann cannot sing him 
either. In his treatment of the piano, 
Schumann was furthermore the first who, 
in a modern spirit, utilized the relation 
between song and accompaniment, which 
Wagner has later developed to a degree 
that fully 
attached to it. 


proves what importance he 
I refer to the carrying of 
the melody by the piano, or the orchestra, 


while the voice is engaged in the recitative. 


Heaven preserve me, however, from 
insinuating that Wagner consciously could 
have received an impulse from Schu- 


mann! A dyed-in-the-wool Wagnerian 


would, of course, regard even a hint of 
such a possibility as an outrageous want 
of respect for the master of Bayreuth 
which would amount almost to an insult. 
But, for -all that, it fact that 


is a 


con- 
temporaries influence each other whether 
they want to or not. That is one of 


nature’s eternal laws, to which we are all 
subject. . . 

That gradually increasing conservatism 
which, in the case of an artist, is usually 
. mark of failing powers, was never notice- 
Schumann. Even 


ible in though his 
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creative spirit went out in the darkness of 
insanity, this in no wise affected his views 
of art, which remained fresh and youthful 
to the very last. His enthusiasms for the 
young Brahms is a striking proof of that 
receptivity as regards the new which did 
not desert him the downward 
incline of his allotted career. 
We agin hereby a beautiful glimpse of the 
purity of his character, just as it revealed 


even on 


scantily 


itself in his younger years in his relation 
to Mendelssohn and others. 
Schumann the interpreter in 
modern music of the profounder emotions 
and true intensity of sentiment who could 
exclaim with Beethoven, when the latter 
had finished his Missa Solemnis, ‘‘From 
the heart it has come, to the heart it shall 
go,” 
ness, and envy having passed away, all 


And just as 


was first 


so now, the spirit of unreason, petti- 


hearts, old and young, respond jubilantly 
to Schumann’s art, and honor him as a 
man, pioneer, and artist. 


Mozart This Month 


v 


MOZART: Serenade in D, K. 250 
(“Haffner’’), with March in D, K. 249; 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra conducted 
by Mogens Woeldike. Vanguard VRS- 
483, $4.98. 


AOF the several available versions this 
is the only one that the 
fatory A. 249—related, if not precisely 
prefatory, for its autograph bears a note 
to the effect that it was composed for the 
wedding of Elisabeth Haffner and F. X. 
Spaeth, as was the larger work that is 
usually called the ‘Haffner 
This fillip of authenticity 


includes pre- 


Serenade”. 
would be al- 
most enough in itself to recommend the 
performance. In addition, however, Woel- 
dike provides a delightfully paced, cleanly 
played account of the 
Mattheis is the excellent 


whole 


(Philipp 


solo violinist - 
and the sound is quite acceptable. ifs 
e 


MOZART: The Sonatas for Organ and 
Orchestra (Complete); Richard Ellsasser 
(organ) and the Hamburg Chamber Or- 
chestra conducted by Arthur Winograd. 
M-G-M discs E-3363 (Nos. 1-9) 
E-3364 (Nos. 10-17), $3.98 each. 


and 


AELLSASSER plays the 4-manual instru- 
ment (60 stops) in the Hamburg Musik- 
halle. I am not much taken by its brilli- 
ant, less liturgical than theatrical quality 
of sound. But the deed is done and -in 
other respects it is well done, and this is, 
after all, the first complete recording of 
Mozart’s 17 sonatas for organ and orches- 
tra (the ritornel comprising strings only in 
13 of them). Note that these are not, as 
you might assume, secular works. Be- 
tween 1728 and 1783 the trumpet and the 
timpani resounded regularly in the cathe- 
dral at Salzburg, although invariably of 


course in a devotional context. Mozart's 


organ parts, similarly, are in no sense show 
stuff, albeit difficult 
they really should been recorded 
in church, and not in a concert hall on an 


enough. So th 
have 


instrument designed to spotlight the solo- 
ist (which this one may not have been, but 
it certainly does). All other things being 
equal, these are uniformly cleancut, some- 
times exemplary performances, spaciously 
engineered. : Am 


a 

MOZART: The Complete Symphonies. 
Concert Hall Set (boxed), 12 
each $3.98 ($47.76). 


discs, 


Symphonies No. 1 in E fl., K. 16; No. 2 inB 
fl., K.17; No. 5 inB fl., K. 22; No. 6 in F, 
K.43. CHS-1165. Symphony No.4in Dm 


K. 19; No. 14in A, K. 114; No. 10 in 
G, K. 74; No. 11 in D, K. 84. CHS- 
1166. Winterthur Symphony Orchestra 


conducted by Otto Ackermann. Sym- 
phony No. 3 in E fl.; K. 18, No. 13 in 
F, K. 112; No. 15 inG, K. 124; No. 
16 in C, K. 128. CHS-1178. Sym- 


phony No. 7 in D, K. 45; No. 8 in D, 
K. 48; No.9 in C, K. 73; No. 12 inG, 
K. 110. CHS-1177. Symphony No. 
18 in F, K. 130; No. 19 inE fl., K. 132; 
No. 20 in D, K. 133; No. 21 in A, 
No. 134. CHS-1193. Symphony No. 
22 in C, K. 162; No. 23 in D, K. 181; 
No. 24 in B fl., K. 182; No. 25 inG 
mi., K. 183. C4HS-1194. Netherlands 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Otto Ackermann. 


Symphonies No. 17 in G, K. 129; No. 26 
in E fl., K. 184; No. 27 inG, K. 199; 
No. 28 m C, K. 200. CHS-1256. 
Netherlands Ph. Orch., conducted by 
Otto Ackermann. Symphony No. 29 in 
A, K. 201; Vienna State Opera Orch. 
conducted by Henry Swoboda. Sym- 
phonies ' Nos. 30 in D, K. 202 and No. 
31 in D, K. 297 (“Paris’’); Netherlands 
Ph. Orch. conducted by Otto Acker- 
mann. Symphony No. 32 inG, K. 318; 
Netherlands Ph. Orch. conducted by 


Carl Bamberger. CHS-1257. 


Symphonies No. 33 in B fl., K. 319; No, 
37 in G, K. 444; Netherlands Phil. 
Orch. conducted by Waiter Goehr. 


Symphony No. 34 in C, K. 338; Vienna 
State Opera Orch. conducted by Henry 
Swoboda. CHS-1158. Symphony No. 
36 in C, K. 425 (“Lins"'); Symphony 
No. 39 in E fl., K. 543; Walter Goehr 
conducting Winterthur 
Sym. Orch. and Netherlands Phil. 
Orch. CHS-1259. Symphony No. 38 
in D (‘Prague’’); Symphony No. 41 
in C, K. 551 (‘Jupiter’) Netherlands 
Philharmonic Winterthur Sym- 
phony Orchestras conducted by Otto 
\ckermann. CHS-1160. 

No. 35 in D (‘“Haffner"’); 
Vo. 40 inG minor, K. 550; Netherlands 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Henry Swoboda. CHS-T161. 


(respectively ) 


and 


Symphony 
Sym phony 


Symphony No. 36 in C, K. 425 (‘Linz"’); 
Symphony No. 38 in D, K. 504 
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“Prag it 
tra conducted by Willem v: 


Epic LC-3233, $3.98 


Vienna Symphony Orcaes- 
n Otterloo 


Symphony 40 in G minor, K. 550 
Symphony No. 32 in G, K. 318; Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra of Lon 


don conducted by Erich Leinsdorf 
Westminster Laboratory Series W-LAB 
7046, $7.50 


AMOZART'S tirst four symphonies were 
written in his eighth and ninth years. Of 
these \ 2 is a doubtful work and No. 3 
has been identified as the work of C. F 
\bel While many of these early sym- 
phonies can be regarded as_ historical 
curiosities, others are worth investigating 
The vitality that sustains interest in the 
concert hall or from recordings, however, 
does not rightfully belong to all of them 
It is a foregone conclusion that these 
recordings will serve the Mozart scholar in 
studying the gradual formal development 


of Mozart, the symphonist There may 
be many listeners of a similar mind, 
particularly those who can follow an 
orchestra score. Of the first 24 sym- 
phonies, it would be difficult to predict 
those that might sustain a_ listener's 
interest No. 25 in G minor is generally 
conceded by most writers to be Mozart's 
While few 


would deny its excellence there are at 


first arresting symphony 


least a half-dozen or more earlier ones 
that deserve equal respect. G. de Saint- 
Foix, who has written one of the most 
enlightening books on Mozart's sytn- 
phonies, rates No. 18 in F, K. 130 as the 
first “of his great symphonies” and right- 
fully speaks of the “strength and power 
he design” of No. 19 in E flat, K. 132 
nd also in “‘the astonishingly imaginative 
No. 21, K. 134). He 
favorably upon Sym- 
’ Vo. 14, 15, 16 and 17. The 
erested reader is advised to obtain the 
Saint-Foix book, The Symphonies of 
Vozart, which is published by Afred 
vf; price $3.50 
1e first six discs listed above were 
Concert Hall. 


For the most part the reproduction of 


poetic one in a. 


ilso)|6Comments 


| 
issued some time back by 


hese is satisfactory, though the crowding 

hese records with so many works will 
result in sound deterioration much quicker, 
especially when changers are in use. The 


performances are skillfully and tastefully 


devised by Otto Ackermann, who is an 


eminent musician of sound attributes. 
Concert Hall would have done well to have 
permitted Mr. Ackermann to complete 
nis sy mphony project since the change- 
ver of conductors makes for debatable 
nerits in the divergence of stylistic per- 
eptions. Disc 1257, where the change- 
illustrates Mr. Acker- 
s supremacy as a Mozart conductor, 


¢ ikes place 


lis performances of Symphonies Nos. 
30 and 31 his tasteful and spirited music- 
ippreciable than the 
music-making of Bam- 


iking is more 
€ handed 


berger d the forthright and less elegant 


music-making of Swoboda Disc 1256 
notably 
K. 200 of which Ackermann gives the 
most satisfying “account on discs to date 
Both AK. 184 and A. 199 are fine works, 


the former being most impressive for its 


offers four attractive works, 


dramatic concentration 


The third usurper of Ackermann’s 
project enters the scene on disc 1158 
This is Walter Goehr, who its an efficient 
conductor but a bit too businesslike for 


my taste. His performances of Nos. 33 and 


37 are overshadowed by Leinsdorf'’s, which 


While Goehr’s 
performance of the great E flat, K. 543 


are also better repre »duced 


disc 1159) does no disservice to Mozart, 
it leaves much to be desired in dramatic 
tension and_ sensibility Leinsdorf and 
Reiner are preferred. In the “Linz”, 
van Otterloo is more graciously rhythmic 
than Goehr in the first two movements 
while Goehr with his more precise beat 
is more successful in the minuet and 
finale. Leinsdorf and Walter, representing 
two entirely different schools of thought, 
are probably the best bets for this work. 

Ackermann’'s performances of the 
“Prague” and the “Jupiter’’ are splendid 
performances—as ingratiating as they are 
energetic His tempi in the former are 
preferable to those of van Otterloo, who 
is on the slow side in the opening move- 
ment and rhythmically far less volatile 
in the finale. In the Andante, van Otter- 
loo is best served by the strings of the 
Vienna Symphony, which have a richer 
coloration than the strings of the Nether- 
lands Philharmonic 

Swoboda’s performance of the great 
has spirit but little 
finesse and little or no feeling for the 


G minor (disc 1261 


nuancing of inner lines so essential to a 
first-rate performance, and his somewhat 
rugged performance of the ‘‘Haffner’’ is 
sadly lacking in the communicative 
qualities this symphony-serenade should 
have. The recording here is decidedly 
echoey in loud passages. The musical 
qualities of Leinsdorf’s G minor are greatly 
preferable to Swoboda’s They have 
been praised already in connection with 
his Rochester Symphony performance on 
RL-3070. Here they are 
recorded with finer clarity at a consider- 
ably higher price, but linked to a fine 
performance of K. 318. —P.H.R 
3 


Columbia 


MOZART: Divertimento No. 11 in D, K. 251; 
SCHUBERT: 5 Minuwets; 5 German Dances; 
Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra conducted by 
Karl Muenchinger. London LL-1393, $3.98. 


ATHE couplings will distress certain prospective 
buyers. By the same token, the matter of choice is 
automatically simplified. all other things being 
ial. The K. 251 is 
t 1s of sheer brilliance. but it is perhaps closer to 
the Mozartean 


not “equal” to Reiner’s in 








al I have always found the 


little dances of the classical masters to be rather of 





gree will be enchanted by 





rmances. The sound 


is beyond reproach —J.N 





MOZART: Eine 
4 Musical Joke 


1amber 


HAYDN: Toy Symphony 
kleine Nachtmusik, K 
K. 522 Pro Musica 








Stuttgart 


nducted by Rolf Reinhardt. V 
PL-9780, $4.98 

ATHE recent Unicorn dise containing the Hay 

or was it his brother, or Papa Mozart?) is prograr 

matically better balanced. For tl 

not ha 


4} 
tr 


> few who « 








n to own recordings of either Mozart 


} lis parlay makes sense 


work 


Reinhardt's pe 
formances are excellent, if rather less deft than « 
would like Not heavy-hanc 


yber and straight, which detracts a little from the 





mind you, b 


magic of the K. 525 and from the ingenuousness 
the “symphony”. It suits the K. 522 very we 
however. Good sound —J.N. 
* 

MOZART: Ax Chloe; Die kleine 


Warnung; Trennungslied; Oiseau, si tous les 


Spinnerin; 
ans; Ridente la calma; Un moto di gioia; Da» 
un bois solitaire; Als Luise die Briefe; Die Alte; 
Der Zauberer; Die Verschweigung; Komm, liebe 
Zither; Die Zufriedenheit Wie sanft); Im 
Fruehlingsanfang; Das Kinderspiel; Das Traum 
bild; Die Zufriedenheit (Was frag ich viel); Ich 
wuerd’ auf meinem Pfad; Sei du mein Trost; 
Verdankt sei es dem Glanz; Sehnsucht nach dem 
Fruehlinge; Das Veilchen; Abendempfindune; 
Anny Felbermayer (soprano) and Erik Werba 
piano Vanguard VRS 481, $4.98 

AOF MOZART'S 44 lieder, Schwarzkopf gave us 

16 in her recent recorded recital; Felbermayer goes 

her eight better, including the two or three sig 

nificant titles that Schwarzkopf somehow or other 
omitted. As was to be expected, this young and 
silvery soprano sings each of the songs with in 
gratiating tone and intelligent style; at the same 
time it is hardly surprising that she is not quite 
able to avoid the impression of monotony. The 


songs are mostly brief, m of them strophic, and 





only a few could by any stretch be called important 

But the composer's stamp is on the melodies, and 
the piano parts, though modest, are full of imagina 

tive details. A singer with so light a voice as 
Felbermayer's can only keep us on the edges of our 
seats if she has also the spark of humor that trans 

figured the art of Elisabeth Schumann. But the 
better the song, the better Felbermayer's singing 
Abendempfindung and Das Veilchen are splendid 

and An Chloe, Trennungslied (a really lovely song), 
Un moto di gioia, Die Verschweigung, Das Traum 

bild, Ich wuerd’ auf meinem Pfad, Sei du mein Trost 

come off handsomely, and the charmingly folksy 
Sehnsucht nach dem Fruehlinge makes its points. 
But there could be more sparkle in Warnung 
(originally a fragment for bass and orchestra), more 
lift in Ridente la calma, more bite in Als Luise die 
Briefe, a bigger tone in Verdankt sei es dem Glanz. 
At times the tempi seem a little rushed, as in Was 
frag ich viel. The singer does not take the directions 
so literally as Schwarzkopf in Die Alte, which Moz 
art indicates is to be sung through the nose. The 
result is less of a caricature. Werba’'s playing is 
—P.L.M 


well matched to the singer. 

. 
The Guitar 

Masters of the Guitar—Sor: Introduction and 
Allegro, Minuets in A and E, and Four Studies 
(in A, G. B minor, and A); Torrega: Estudio 
Brillante, Marieta, Preludios 2 and 5, Maria, 
Mazurka in G, Adelita, Capricho Arabe, and 
Recuerdos de la Alhambra; Andres Segovia 
(guitar). Decca DL-9794, $3.98. 

Goya—Works by Vicente Gomez from the film 
“Goya”: Obertura, Fantasia, Joto la Goya, Min- 
ueta Real, Torreros y Toros, Cancion de la Maja 
La Conquista, Nocturno Triste, Caprichos, Danza 
de las Manolas, and Finale; Vicente Gomez 
(guitar). Decca DL-8236, $3.98. 

AEITHER you love the dulcet sound of the 

“‘classical’’ guitar or you do not. If you do—and 

that does not mean that you must take it seriously 


as a means of purely sical expression—then 









there an experience than an 
at the hands of a great 
Sor and Torrega were 
better composers th but the latter is 
f so gifted a pe t the quality of the 
really doesn't matter much. Segovia remains 





hour or so of anytl 
master of the instrun 






the incomparable virtuoso them all, however 


ps J.N 


Good sound on both d 
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| Notes and Reviews 


HERE IS IN SOULS @ sympathy with sour Js, and as 


the mind is pitched the ear is pleased with melting 


airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in unison 


with what we hear is touched within us, and the heart 


replies. 


ORCHESTRA 


Sonata for 2 Pianos and 

Music for Strings, Per- 
cussion, and Celesta; Charlotte Zelka and 
Alfred Brendel (pianos), Gustav Schus- 
ter, Roland Berger, Rudolph Minarich, 
and Heinrich Zimmerman (percussion), 
and the Pro Musica Orchestra of Stutt- 
gart conducted by Rolf Reinhardt. 
Vox PL-9600, $4.98. 


BARTOK: 


Percussion; 


AHERE is a funny one. My score of 
the Music for Strings (Boosey & Hawkes 
No. 609) stipulates a duration of 26 
minutes exactly—Bartok’s own careful 
timing, than which no conductor who 
observes the composer’s instructions can 
arrive elsewhere. Oblivious to this, the 
normally dependable Reinhardt takes 34 
minutes and 38 seconds by the clock, and 
Vox innocently prints this information as 
a service to radio stations and other 
parties who have to know about the 
elapsed time involved. Bargain hunters 
will perhaps appreciate the bonus of 
eight minutes plus. I found the tempi 
excruciatingly slow in the second move- 
ment and in the finale. On the overside, 
things go much more as they should. In- 
deed, the Sonata is elegantly performed. 
But this half a loaf hardly can be recom- 
mended in the presence of full measures 
elsewhere. These two works are not 
otherwise available in tandem, so that 
there is no direct competition. I will stick 
with Stokowski in the Sonata, and with 
Karajan or Boult for the moment in the 
more important work 14. 


BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerto No. 4 in 
G, Op. 58; Rondo in C, Op. 51, No. 1; 
Wilhelm Kempff with the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by Paul 
van Kempen. Decca DL-9742, $3.98. 


BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerto No. 5 
in E flat, Op. 73 (“Emperor’’); Wilhelm 
Kempff with Berlin Philharmonic Or- 
chestra conducted by Paul van Kempen. 
Decca DL-9741, $3.98. 


ASOME TIME back, Decca brought out 
Kempff’s performances of all five of the 
Beethoven concertos crowded onto three 
discs. The recording was not conducive 
to a true evaluation of Kempff’s interpre- 
tative powers. One of the foremost au- 


August, 1956 


—William Cowper 
thorities*on Beethoven in Europe, Kempff 
has long been widely known and admired 
for his interpretations of the composer. 
Decca is re-mastering all of the five con- 
certos with a result that the improvement 
in tonal quality of the piano and the 
orchestra in these releases is clearer, fuller 
in sound and more realistic, though the 
piano seems almost too forward at times. 
Kempff’s way with Beethoven is not as 
searching as Schnabel’s. He does not 
present to the listener the various personal 
feelings and probings of the late pianist. 
Kempff is more successful in the Fifth than 
in the Fourth Concerto, where he fails to 
maintain the essential smoothness in the 
reposeful opening movement. Kempff 
and his conductor, the late Paul van 
Kempen, affirm the nobility of the ‘‘Em- 
peror”’; there is nothing prosaic about 
their performance, which deserves to be 
ranked among the best. Gieseking or 
Bachaus are preferred in the Fourth. 
Among other versions of the ‘‘Emperor”’, 
Bachaus gives a wonderful performance 
and the Schnabel-Stock version should 
not be forgotten, even though its record- 
ing is not comparable to these later 
issues. 1. 

2 

BEETHOVEN: Grosse Fuge, Op. 133 
(ed. Winograd MOZART: Fantasy 
and Fugue in F minor, K. 608 (ed. Wino- 
grad); Adagio and Fugue in C minor, 
K. 546; Arthur Winograd String Or- 
chestra conducted by Arthur Winograd 
M-G-M E-3382, $3.98 


ATHE precedence of Weingartner and 
others clearly obviates any temerity 
involved in second-guessing the Beethoven 
of the ‘‘Great Fugue’’. The truth of it is 
that the composer was so preoccupied 
with the working out of this massive 
musical equation that he paid little atten- 
tion to the limitations of either performer 
or listener. Winograd has prepared an 
edition that relieves the strain on the 
musicians and otherwise rather velvetizes 
the more forbidding aspects of the score. 
The annotations do not explain how he 
does this, nor is the Winograd edition at 
hand. Following this performance from 
a string quartet score is not especially 
informative, either. Eschewing the modus 
operandi, then, it remains to be said that 
the result is a rewarding experience, if 
admittedly alien to the spirit that con- 


ceived the original. The K. 608 tran- 


scription is better than any other I have 
heard. The A. 546 was written for string 
quartet but “tradition” has long prescribed 
a string orchestra, conveniently — for 
coupling purposes in this case. The 
playing is uniformly good-to-excellent, 
the sound more so —jJ.L 
e 
BERLIOZ: Harold in Italy, Op. 106; 
NBC Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Arturo Toscanini (Carlton Cooley, 


RCA Victor LM-1951, $3.98 


AMY admiration for 
formance of this score resulted in the 


violist 


Toscanini’s per- 


acquisition of a transcription from the 
air, as long ago as 1939. Those acetate 
records have long since ceased to do justice 
to the live performance. One could have 
wished that that earlier performance with 
William Primrose, as violist, might have 
been salvaged, but the quality of most 
transcriptions of that period would be 
difficult to dub successfully. 
probably wise in 


Victor was 
selecting the last 
performance that Toscanini conducted, 
with Carlton Cooley, the date of which 
was November 23, 1953. While the 
quality of the recording here is not as 
brilliant in sound as the recent West- 
minster and Columbia releases are, it is 
in some ways more than satisfactory, 
particularly in its well adjudged range of 
dynamics. Some complaint may be made 
that Cooley's viola is sometimes sub- 
merged in the sound of the orchestra 
(Primrose could ride the orchestral waves 
better in this respect). However, the 
violist was not planned by Berlioz as a 


feature attraction but as the ‘‘voice”’ of 
Harold who only intermittently occupied 
the spotlight. Remember Paganini re- 
quested that Berlioz write a viola con- 
certo for him, but when he saw the score 
of Harold in Italy he refused to be a 
musical partner in its premiére because 
he was not playing all the time and “silent 
a great deal too long.” 

More than any other conductor I can 
remember, Toscanini keeps this music 
moving from first to last without capricious 
alterations of phrase or tempo. Once 
having heard his performance, one realizes 
that it is a rarely intensified realization of 
Berlioz’s intentions, all too clearly set 
forth in the score but seldom respected 
by conductors with the musical integrity 
and respect that Toscanini shows. 

—P.H.R. 
e 
BRAHMS: Symphony No. 2 in D, Op. 

73; Tragic Overture, Op. 81; the Boston 

Symphony Orchestra conducted by 

Charles Munch. RCA Victor LM-1959, 

$3.98. 


AABSOLUTELY first class on all counts. 
Whether or not this is a performance to 
live with, as I suspect Toscanini’s alone 
will prove to be, I am simply over- 
whelmed by its radiance and by its un- 
fettered jeunesse. Munch has evidenced 
many peculiar interpretative ideas as 
regards the three B's, but it must be said 
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that he doesn’t fool around with the score 
at all this time. And his orchestra plays 
divinely Highly recommended Very 


highly ¥ 5... 
* 


CHADWICK: Symphonic Sketches (Com- 
plete); the Eastman-Rochester Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Howard 
Hanson. Mercury MG-50104, $3.98. 


AEVERY now and then the first of these 
four works (the Dvoraky Jubilee) will 
turn up on an all-American program as if 
in grudging acknowledgment that our old 
timers were not entirely untalented. The 
late George Whitefield Chadwick (1854- 
1931) emphatically was not, and Mercury 
is due special thanks for seeing to it that 
this first worthy LP representation was 
made available in its proper context. The 
tender Noel, the atmospheric Hobgoblin, 
and the subtlety satiric closing tableau, 
A Vagrom Ballad, single and collectively 
deserve much more attention than they 
have received in our generation. As an 
alumnus of the New England Conserva- 
tory, where Chadwick's spirit still hovers, 
I am naturally predisposed to his music 
for all its Brahmsian antecedents. Others 
may be less charitable about this. But 
there is simply no gainsaying the work- 
manship of these pieces (1895-1904) and 
it will be interesting to see whether or not 
this recording prompts their restoration to 
concert currency. The sympathetic Han- 


son elicits fine performances. Ringing 


resplendent sound. —J.1 
* 

HINDEMITH: Theme and Four Varia- 

tions (The Four Temperaments); Sym- 


phonic Metamorphosis of Themes by Carl 
Varia von Weber; the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by Paul 
Hindemith. Decca DL-9829, $3.98. 


ACLEARLY one of the records of the 
veat Hindemith is a gifted conductor 
and make no mistake. Who else has given 
us such a quintessentially balletic per- 
formance of the Theme and Four Varia- 
Nor did either Szell or 
Kubelik reveal so much in the wonderful 


tions? No one. 


Weber Metamorphosis. The many who 
know and treasure Balanchine's choreog- 
raphy will not fail to discern, almost from 
the opening bar, that this is the way he 
hears the music, even though it is rarely 
performed with anything approaching this 
degree of sensitivity. The virtuosic de- 
mands of the other piece have always 
seemed to me out of proportion to the 
musical value involved, but I hear details 
in this recording that I never heard else- 
where I also hear Hindemith’s tongue 
in his cheek, which is a benediction. Too 
many conductors approach this score as if 
it were a set of Reger variations. Very 
good sound on both sides a ies 
* 
MENDELSSOHN: Overtures—-The Heb- 
Fairy Tale of the 
Beautiful Melusina, Calm Sea and Pros- 


the Phil- 


rides (Fingal’s Cave 
wrous Voyage, and Ruy Blas; 
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harmonic Promenade Orchestra con- 
ducted by Sir Adrian Boult. West- 
minster XWN-18163, $3.98. 


AENGLAND does love Mendelssohn, 
always has. Certainly a century of un- 
diminished enthusiasm is apt to have re- 
sulted in some firm traditions of perform- 
ance that may engage the scholar’s inter- 
est vis-d-vis those of the composer's native 
purlieus. I do not propose to pursue this 
beyond noting that a recent Schuricht- 
Vienna disc was identical as to contents. 
Boult’s Britons evoke the Hebrides with 
rather more success, to be sure. And they 
are a seafaring people, which Austrians 
generally are not. But no law of natural 
supremacy so handily accounts for the 
Excellent sound. 


JL. 


test of the program. 


OVSIANIKO-KULIKOVSKY: Sym- 
phony No. 21 in G; VAINBERG: 
Serenade for Orchestra, Op. 47, No. 4; 
respectively the Leningrad  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra conducted by Eugene 
Mavrinsky and the State Radio Or- 
chestra (U. S. S. R.) conducted by 
Alexander Gauk. Westminster XWN- 
18191, $3.98. 


ARUSSIA is not reckoned with in most 
surveys of the musical scene in the late 
18th and early 19th centuries. So that the 
name of Nikolai Dmitrievich Ovsianiko- 
Kulikovsky (1768-1846) probably will be 
unfamiliar to 99.9 per cent of the curious 
who investigate this dise—nor will they 
find him in any of the easily accessible 
references, including the new edition of 
Grove's. This notwithstanding, the sym- 
phony herewith is a charmer and one 
cannot but hope for further evidence of 
the composer's highly palatable un- 
originality. The style is eclectic, mingling 
early Beethoven with Schumannesque 
romanticism, a foreshadowing of Tchai- 
kovsky, and of course Slavic folksong (the 
‘“people’s music’ is nothing new in our 
time). The contemporary Mossaiye Vain- 
berg (b. 1919) is somewhat better known. 
\ native of Warsaw, he is nevertheless 
of the Soviet school and tends always to 
the most miscible melodism out of Mahler, 
quasi-liturgical modality, traditional tunes, 
The Sere- 


nade says little, but says it engagingly. 


local color d Ja Khachaturian 


Verv good sound, considering the source. 
J.L. 
° 

RACHMANINOV: Concerto No. 2 in 
C minor, Op. 18; Clifford Curzon 
piano) with the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Sir Adrian 

Boult. London LL-1424, $3.98. 


ATHERE are only two great perform- 
ances of this work on records, one of them 
incient and the other aging fast in terms 
of reproductive quality. In_ hi-fi this 
latest is right up there with the best, and 
musically it compares quite favorably 


with any of recent vintage. It is not, 


however, what you could call exciting. 
If anything it is too musical, too little 
concerned with the melodramatics that 
comprise the appeal of this sprawling 
ode to romanticism. I have heard Curzon 
play it magnificently in public. What 
inhibited him on this occasion one cannot 
say, but he did not feel like letting him- 
self go, manifestly. A pity. —J.L. 
. 


SAINT-SAENS: Symphony No. 3 in C 
minor, Op. 78; the Champs-Elysées 
Theatre Orchestra, Paris, conducted by 
Ernest Bour. London Ducretet-Thom- 
son 93072, $4.98. 


ASAINT-SAENS’ Third Symphony was 
dedicated to Liszt as a posthumous tribute 
rather than as a funeral memorial or 
apotheosis of the master. This fact has 
often been misconstrued. Even the an- 
notator here, in remarking that Saint- 
Saens dedicated the symphony “to the 
memory of Liszt,’ says that this is sur- 
prising since Liszt did not die until July 
31, 1886, six months after the symphony 
was first played at a concert of the London 
Philharmonic Society. The dedication 
was not appended until the publication of 
the symphony, after Liszt’s death. This 
latest release of the Third Symphony does 
not rate with the impassioned performance 
of Munch, even though it is better re- 
corded. Ernest Bour seems rather reticent 
in the opening movements, more fervent 
in the later ones. Reproductively, the 
Van Otterloo version is more satisfactory 
than this French product and, as a per- 
formance, what Van Otterloo does for 
the work is to be preferred to what Bour 
does. The most musically interesting 
performance remains, in my estimation, 
the Toscanini one, which was made during 
a broadcast at Carnegie Hall in 1952. As 
a recording, it is excellent except for ex- 
traneous audience sounds. As a perform- 
ance, it may not have the romantic fervor 
of Munch or Van Otterloo but it has a 
strong underlying intensity of rhythmic 
drama and an over-all musical grandilo- 
quence, characteristic of its leader, that 
grows on one with repeated hearings. 


—P.H.R. 
e 


SURINACH: Doppio Concertino for Vio- 
lin, Piano and Small Orchestra; CGHA- 
VEZ: Sonatina for Violin and Piano 
(1924); REVUELTAS: Three Pieces 
for Violin and Piano; Anahid and 
Mario Ajemian (violin and piano) with 
M-G-M Chamber Orchestra conducted 
by Carlos Surinach (in the Concertino). 
M-G-M E-3180, $3.98. 


ATHESE are modern works based on 
folk influences. The Spanish composer, 
Surinach, has employed elements of the 
flamencan dance rhythms as well as 
melodic patterns derived from Moorish- 
Spanish song. ‘‘These folk elements have 
been digested carefully,”” says Edward 
Cole, the annotator, “into Mr. Surinach’s 
highly personal musical vocabulary much 
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RING IN THE NEW! 








Hear Ye! Hear these brand new 
releases available in August— all in 
guaranteed High Fidelity! 


_CASADESUS- : 


YMPHONY 


BEE THOVEN EMPE ROR CONCERTO 


Robert Casadesus and the Philharmon- 
ic-Symphony Orch. of New York per- 
form Beethoven’s Piano Concerto No. 5 
in E-Flat Major. ML 5100 $3.98 


PUCCINI 


MADAME BUTTERFLY 








ANDRE 
KOSTELANETZ 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Andre Kostelanetz brings us another 
performance, by orchestra alone, of 
a Puccini masterpiece—this time, 
Madame Butterfly. CL 869 





” BRUBECK ~ 
EVES 
BRUBECK 


a 
Brubeck Plays Brubeck—a group otf 
nine original compositions for solo 
piano, performed by the king of 
modern improvisation. CL 878 $3.98 





DAVID OISTRAKH, | a: 


SONATA NO. 10 IN G MAJOR, 





Russian violinist David Oistrakh per- 
forms Beethoven’s Sonata No. 10 in G 
Major, also works of Vitali, Brahms 
and Mendelssohn. ML 5096 $3.98 





Paul Weston’s cabin and 12 fine 
instrumentalists heard in a Solo Mood. 
12” @® CL 879 or 3-record extended 
play set B 879 





A 
MOZART 
ORGAN 


Mexzart, 
sole and concerted, 


matobioss bi-fidelity 
on the instruments 
fer whieh 

‘Memar! composed 
and on waicd 

be played 


EB. 
POWER 
BIGGS, 
Organ 


Camerata Acatomica, 





Gaieders, 
Bernbaré Poomgertzer, 
Conductor 


E. Power Biggs takes us ona Mozart 
Organ Tour. A chronicle in sound of 
Mozart Music played on Mozart organs 
in Europe. 3-12” @ set K3L-231 $17.98 


August, 1956 


AFTERNOON OF A FAUN e 


THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
EUGENE ORMANDY. Conductor 





Eugene Ormandy and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra play Debussy’s Afternoon of 
a Faun, Nocturnes and Ravel’s Daphnis 
and Chloe Suite No. 2. ML 5112 $3.98 


eo). Mote] MU) 1-17. Weam 1 were) Jas 





Guaranteed High Fidelity on new 
releases means 30 to 15,000 cycle 
range within a plus or minus 2-decibel 
tolerance. Records so marked have 
been tested under the supervision 
of Columbia Sound Laboratories. 


® “Columbia” @ © All prices are suggested list 
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in the same way as were Hungarian and 
Slavic folk devices into the music of 
3artok."’ Surinach has devised a score 
dissonant, 

brutal and 


While its virtuosic elements have their 


that is highly frequently 


strident, tonally austere. 
fascination, this is not pleasant music 
with its excessive tension for constant 
listening The work was commissioned 
by the Ajemians, who perform its solo 
elements bravely but not to the advantage 
of their best tonal characteristics. The 
Sonatina of Carlos Chavez, based on 
Mexican-Indian songs, is astringent, aus- 
tere and angular; it is far from pre- 
possessing music and does not invite the 
best tonal qualities from the violinist. The 
ibstraction of Revueltas is more inviting, 
for Revueltas knew how to exploit instru- 
mental coloration to contrast his bold 
The the- 
matic material of his three pieces was 


ind often percussive rhythms 


derived from Indian sources. To this 
listener, the Revueltas works are worth 
the price of the disc. The reproduction 
of all three compositions is excellent with 
a realism of sound in the Surinach that 
will please hi-fi addicts Pt. 
a7 

CCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 6 in B 
the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by Igor 
Markevitch. Decca DL-9811, $3.98. 


minor (‘‘Pathétique”’); 


AAMONG the 21 versions of the Pathé- 
trque currently catalogued this latest 
Markevitch is a 


highly sophisticated musician but he is 


stands close to the top 


ilso a Slav, and he does not hesitate te 
unleash the inherent emotionalism that is 
the Tchaikovskyan equivalent of motor 


energy or organic logit The Berliners 


play beautifully for him, and the orches- 
tral sound is almost Russian in its richness 
Russian @ la the BSO under Koussevitzky, 
I mean to say Those who like their 
(chaikovsky straight will continue to pre- 
fer Toscanini or Monteux, the middle of 
the road being dominated by Rodzinski 
and Ormandy. Of the extant perform- 
ances, which sadly do not include K.’s or 
Furtwaengler's, I have tended to favor 
Bernstein's. But the ensemble and the 
engineering in this newer Decca issue are 


infinitely superior 5k. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


BARTOK: String Quartets (Complete 
Vegh Quartet Angel 35240/2, $4.98 


or $3.48 the disc 


ARARELY are we confronted with the 
sort of multiple dilemma posed by this 
omnibus issue I should imagine that 
nost admirers of these magnificent works 
lready own the Juilliard performances, 
vhich settled the matter conclusively 
some years ago There have been not- 
ible advances in recording technique since 
then More recently sophisticated lis- 


teners will have their ears full trying to 
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decide between the old versiens and the 
new—either of which may be had in the 
same sequence of two quartets on each of 
three separately available discs. On the 
whole I must respect the note-careful 
Veghs, and also I must take cognizance 
of the elegant sound to which they have 
been treated. For these reasons, respec- 
tively in the Fourth and First of the 
series, the Angel discs seem to me prefer- 
able. With the common couplings, how- 
ever (that is, the Third and the Second 
respectively), the Americans are so much 
more effective that the sonic factor loses 
its value. Again in the final pair I must 
find for the Juilliard group, but it is only 
fair to add that these two performances 
are the most familiar to me and one can 
be quite subjective about—well, let me 
say rather that the last works are to me 
the most subjective of the lot and that 
I do not respond to the literality of the 
Veghs as compared to the intense dedica- 
tion of their competitors. So, then, my 
closest approximation of the ideal inte- 
grated performance would involve fully 
five discs! But let me add that, in all 
fairness, no one approaching these master- 
ful scores anew could fail to find satisfac- 
tion in either of the two sets. If repro- 
ductive quality be decisive, certainly the 
Angel release would be the choice. 28 
- 
CASTELNUOVO-TEDESCO: Quintet, 
Op. 143 (for guitar and string quartet); 
Andrés Segovia and the Strings of the 
Quintetto Chigiano. HAUG: Alba 
Legenda Postlude; LLOBET: Lo 
Vestre (Catalonian Folk Song); SCRI- 
ABIN: Prelude; VILLA-LOBOS: Two 
Studies; Andrés Segovia. Decca DL- 
9832, $3.98 


ASEGOVIA and 


have been friends for the past 24 years 


Castelnuovo- Tedesco 


and during this time the Italian composer 
has written a new work for the guitarist 
every year. To date, a number of these 
have been recorded—the present quintet, 
the Guitar Concerto in D (Columbia ML- 
4732) and several smaller pieces. Both 
the concerto and this quintet are works 
well served by Segovia’s intimate artistry. 
The composer is right in stating that his 
quintet “is written almost in a Schubertian 
vein,” for melodically it rates as a distant 
cousin of several chamber works by Schu- 
bert with some slightly tricky string 
effects that relate it to our time. It is 
played with subdued ardor and obvious 
cordiality. The recording is intimate in 
coloration and atmosphere. Of the several 
studies which Segovia plays on the reverse 
side of the disc, I was particularly im- 
pressed with the two atmospheric pieces 
by the Swiss composer, Hans Haug, 
and the Catalonian folk song arranged 
by the guitarist, Miguel Llobet. —P.H.R. 
& 

HINDEMITH: Sonatas for Trumpet 

(1939), Clarinet (1939), Bassoon (1938), 

and Viola Sonata, Op. 11, No. 4; respec- 


tively Harry Sevenstern, Jos D'hondt 
Arnold Swillens, and Francis Tursi 
with Henri Duval and, in the Op. 11 
No. 4, José Echaniz (pianos). Concert 
Hall Society CHS-1250, $3.98. 


ATHESE are re-issues, previously avai!- 
able only in Concert Hall's premium-priced 
Limited Edition series. All but the Op. 
11, No. 4 have been issued on other labels, 
so that the various couplings will be a 
factor in anyone’s choice. For instru- 
mentalists, however, these works are 
indispensable, and doubtless they, at 
least, will welcome the additional per- 
formances. The general listener will find 
the lot of them palatable, if not delicious. 
Attention perforce centers on the viola 
sonata, which is one of the most important 
works in the limited repertory for this 
instrument. Tursi plays it admirably, 
avoiding any excesses of emotion in the 
plangent passages and maintaining a nice 
neo-classic aplomb elsewhere. The sound 
is all right. $2. 
. 


R. STRAUSS: Sonata for Violin and 
Piano; DEBUSSY: Sonata for Violin 
and Piano; Joseph Fuchs (violin) and 
Artur Balsam (piano). Decca DL- 


9836, $3.98. 


ATHE Strauss sonata has been much 
recorded, but Heifetz’s quite ancient per- 
formance (with Sandor) had no real com- 
petition until this disc came along. Fuchs 
and Balsam are in their best form, than 
which there is no better from the point of 
view of music-making per se. I do not 
say that Fuchs plays better than Heifetz 
did; I only say that the latter frequently 
fails to get the message across because he 
is so much the perfectionist, and also his 
accompanist might as well not be there. 
Fuchs and Balsam in tandem are together- 
ness itself, and that means more than any- 
thing in chamber music. Except, of 
course, individual musicianship, and they 
have that to spare as well. I am not too 
much satisfied with the Debussy; it seems 
to want a bit more confidence in its special 


sentiments. That may be of no conse- 
quence to the literally minded. Good 
studio sound. iam 


BARTOK: Mikrokosmos (Books 5 and 6); 
Edith Farnadi (piano). Westminster 
XWN-18184, $3.98. 


ATHESE last two books of Bartok’s 
Mikrokosmos are the only ones that can 
bear repeated listening; the first four are 
exclusively the property of the piano 
student. Miss Farnadi, a Hungarian 
pianist, plays the tiny pieces with joy and 
abandon. The impression one gets is of a 
child walking in her father’s garden. 
Blessed with excellent recording, Miss 
Farnadi's rendition is the preferred version 


C.-L. 


of this music. 
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BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 17 in D minor, 
Op. 31, No. 2 (‘‘Tempest’’); Sonata No. 
23 in F minor, Op. 57 (‘‘Appassionata”’); 
Solomon (piano). Victor LM-1964, 


$3.98. 


BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 21 in C, Op. 
53 (‘“‘Waldstein"’); Sonata No. 30 in E, 
Op. 109; Byron Janis (piano). Victor 
LM-1978, $3.98. 


AVICTOR has issued two fine new coup- 
lings of Beethoven sonatas, one set played 
by an accepted master, the other by a 
pianist who is undoubtedly one of the 
great talents in the younger generation. 
Solomon’s “Tempest”? and ‘‘Appassion- 
ata’’—especially the latter—deserve the 
highest praise, which is to say that he 
makes these over-recorded works seem 
like fresh music. His “Appassionata’’ is 
powerful and lyrical without the exag- 
geration and overemphasis that mar the 
playing of less impeccably tasteful musi- 
cians. Janis’ ‘‘Waldstein’”’ is equally free 
of mannerisms, but it is in the Opus 109 
that he fully demonstrates his maturity of 
interpretation. He plays the brief and 
serene first movement simply, and the 
final variations naturally, in spite of the 
fact that they are late Beethoven. As a 
consequence the occasional strange turns 
of phrase come upon us with better effect 
than they have when they are over- 
Fine record- 
ing in both discs, and the only protest one 


scrupulously ‘‘pointed up”. 


can make is against the very ugly design 

of the Solomon record-sleeve, which shows 

a bolt of lightning striking a piano key- 

board (at G above middle C). —E.Z. 

* 

CHOPIN: Ballade No. 2 in F, Op. 38; 
Nocturnes No. 15 in F minor, Op. 
No. 1; No. 7 in C sharp minor, Op. 
No. 1; Valses No. 11 inG flat, Op. 70, 
No. 1; No. 6 in D flat, Op. 64, No. 1; 
Mazurkas No. 21 in C sharp minor, Op. 
30, No. 4; No. 45 in A minor, Op. 
67, No. 4; No. 25 in B minor, Op. 33, 
No. 4; Impromptu No. 1 in A flat, Op. 
29; Scherzo No. 2 in B flat minor, Op. 
31; Witold Malcuzynski (piano). Angel 
35171, $4.98 or $3.48. 


55, 
a7, 


AMALCUZYNSKI plays Chopin with 
great authority; consequently, one always 
knows precisely what it is in his playing 
that one disagrees with. There are pianists 
who would take objection to almost every 
detail in his playing of the F major Ballade; 
yet this is an exciting performance of what 
may be called Chopin's strangest and (in- 
terpretatively) most difficult work. Mal- 
cuzynski underscores the violent contrasts 
in the Ballade, with the paradoxical result 
that the work hangs together more solidly 
than it does in more timid and careful 
performances. Similarly, the pianist fully 
expresses the drama of the more obviously 
“Byronic’” B flat minor Scherzo—a con- 
vincing performance, again, in spite of 
questionable phrasing and of the under- 
playing of the cantabile sections. In the 


August, 1956 


Mazurkas, the pianist stresses rhythm at 
the expense of melancholy, and it is 
refreshing to hear the B minor played as 
a vigorous dance rather than as 2 nos- 
talgic reverie. Good piano sound, but 
the tone is often percussive. EZ. 


* 

RAVEL: Gaspard de la nuit; Sonatine; 
Menuet sur le nom de Haydn; Jeux 
d'eau; Pavane pour une Infante de- 

funte; Daniel Wayenberg (piano). Lon- 

don Ducretet-Thomson DTL-93068, 
$4.98. 


ATHE SELECTION of works for this 
disc and the cool, precise playing of Way- 
enberg make it probably the best one- 
record compendium of the Ravel piano 
literature available today. Wayenberg, 
a young pianist who was heard but briefly 
before he went to Europe, obviously 
understands the Ravel idiom thoroughly. 
His performances of Sonatine and Jeux 
d'eau will bear close comparison with 
Gieseking’s, his playing of Scarbo is 
atmospheric and even cleaner in execution 
than the older pianist’s. The recording 
does not have the immediacy one would 
like, but it has sufficient clarity.—C.J.L. 
6 
RAVEL: Valses nobles et sentimentales; 
CHABRIER: = Scherzo-Valse; Idylle; 
Bourrée Fantasque; SCHUBERT: Valses 
sentimentales (from Op. 50) and Valses 
nobles, Op. 77; CHAVARRI: Danza de 
las labradoras valencianas; SHOSTA- 
KOVICH: Preludes Nos. 2, 14 and 24. 
Amparo Iturbi (piano). Victor LM- 
1975, $3.98. 


AAMPARO ITURBI has assembled an 
interesting group of pieces mostly based 
on dance forms, especially the waltz. They 
are played, however, with a heavy, per- 
cussive and colorless tone that is especially 
unsuited to the Ravel. Both here and in 
the Schubert collection the sentimental 
waltzes are performed quite without senti- 
ment. The brief, cynical Shostakovich 
Preludes come off best. Good recording. 

-E.Z. 


* 
SCHUBERT: Jmpromptus, Op. 90 and 
142; Karl Engel (piano). Epic LP 
disc LC-3232, $3.98. 


ATHESE performances are well played 
and eminently musical, but they lack 
temperament. The preferred versions are 
still Schnabel’s; the Curzon Op. 142 also 
—C.J.L. 
ca 

SHOSTAKOVICH: 6 Preludes and Fugues 
(from 24 Preludes and Fugues, Op. 
87); Dmitri Shostakovich 

Capitol P-18013, $3.98. 


is outstanding. 


(piano). 


ATHIS is serious Shostakovich, only the 
short Prelude No. 8 in F sharp minor being 
in the jocular mood of the composer's 
lighter, and (in my opinion) generally 
inferior, music. The model, of course, 
is Bach's Well-Tempered Clavier, and these 
6 preludes and fugues belong to a set of 
24. But it is the spirit of Bach that 


Shostakovich has reflected, rather than 
having constructed a pastiche of th 
master’s mannerisms and devices of the 
sort that is characteristic of most 20th- 
century “Baroque” music. Since the 
contrapuntal framework is always _per- 
fectly clear—the fugue subjects, for 
example, enter with an almost unvarying 
regularity—the pieces are not hard to 
comprehend. To evaluate them, how- 
ever, is more difficult. I alternate between 
considering them merely  well-wrought 
and extremely intelligent exercises, and 
finding them almost as moving as they 
are intelligent. The composer plays his 
own works cleanly, even dryly; in com- 
parison with Gilels’ playing of them, 
Shostakovich’s seems the more ‘‘ob- 
jective”. —E.Z. 
* 

TURINA: Danzas Fantasticas, Op. 22; 
Danzas Gitanas, Op. 55, Series 1; 
Mujeres Espanolas, Op. 17; Le Jeudi 
Saint a Minuit; José Echaniz (piano). 
Westminster XWN-18185, $3.98. 


Good sound. 


ASpanish piano pieces belong to a special 
genre of twentieth-century music, and. I 
have often wondered how many people 
have a taste for it. Apart from the more 
ambitious pieces of Granados and Falla, 
these vignettes of dance-rhythms and im- 
pressionistic harmonies have a sameness 
that makes a collection of them seem 
tedious. They are music for salons in 
which elegant urbanity can still be asso- 
ciated with sentimental nationalism. The 
Cuban pianist, José Echaniz, plays the 
twelve pieces by Turina with perfect pre- 
cision and taste, the Westminster sound is 
very fine, and Turina seems to me at 
least the equal of most of Albéniz. Yet 
my impression throughout this disc was 
that I was listening to background music 
for a silent film about picturesque Anda- 
lusia at the Museum of Modern Art.—E.Z. 
® 
VIERNE: Symphony No. 2 in E, Op. 20. 
London L’Oiseau-Lyre OL-50103, $4.98. 
DUPRE: Symphonie-Passion, Op. 23. 
OL-50112, $4.98. 
(organ). 


Pierre Cochereau 


ATHIS pair of superbly recorded discs 
give the organ student and the listener 
a bird’s-eye-view of what happened to 
organ composition in France after Cesar 
Franck. The long, cyclic symphony of 
Louis Vierne (a pupil of Franck, inci- 
dentally) is an extension of the thought 
that the colossal 19th-century French or- 
gans were capable of handling with unique 
grandeur a symphonic structure. This 
work, composed in 1903, despite its serious 
purpose, noble expression, and general 
shipshapeness, does not provide sustained 
interest. There is a certain monotony in 
its harmonic progressions, an overabun- 
dance of grandiloquence, and a certain 
incoherence in its architecture. The 
Dupré Symphonie-Passion, an example of 
the other popular method of composing 
for the French organ after Franck, dates 
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trom 1925 and is religious program music 
pure and simple. 


It, too, has its moments 
of grandeur and noble tenderness and is 
perhaps a more ideal piece for the type of 
organ for which it was conceived than the 
Vierne symphony. But the work is, I 
believe, really nothing more than some- 
thing to daydream by. The performances 
are expert and the organ is nothing less 
than that of the Cathedral of Notre- 
Dame de Paris. As I have already pointed 


aif". 3.2.. 


out, the sound is magnificent 


VOICE 


CHAUSSON: Poéme de 
la Mer, Op. 19; 
with 


l'Amour et de 
Irma Kolassi (mezzo- 
Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Louis de Fro- 
London LL-1386, $3.98. 


soprano) London 


ment. 


ACHAUSSON'S setting of Maurice Bou- 
chor’s poem is one of the peaks of French 
romanticism in music. The story of the 
song cycle is a simple one: a meeting by 
the sea, the enchantment of flowers and 
of spring, then parting, disillusionment 
and regret. The work has been twice be- 
fore recorded in its entirety, not to mention 
occasional performances of its well-known 
lilas. The 
recording was made by Verna 
MLR-7009), an 


intelligent singer with an attractively pure 


final section—Le temps des 
earliest 


Osborne (Music Library 


soprano voice, but she labored under the 
singing piano a 
work that cries out for the full colors ot 


disadvantage of with 
the orchestra, and so her version was 
easily superseded by Gladys Swarthout's 
(Victor LM 1793), which benefited no end 
from the passionate and knowledgeable 
Miss 


however, was not in _ her 


conducting of Pierre Monteux. 
Swarthout, 
freshest voice when the recording was 
made, and the reproduction was not quite 
first-rate, due, I think, to crowding the 
whole This 


new version is therefore definitely to be 


work onto one 12” side. 


Kolassi is an artist, and her 
Sometimes the 
tessitura of the music taxes her enough to 


preferred. 
voice is very pleasing. 
interfere with her diction, but her singing 
is expressive Swarthout, to get around 
the same difficulty, transposes the cycle 
down a tone. Neither singer quite makes 
the most of the turbulent middle section 
of Le temps des lilas, and Kolassi mars her 
interpretation by sliding up uncertainly to 
the high G-sharp on the word Las! But 
the singer and conductor are in good 
rapport, and the recording gives us the 
benefit of a full-blown, vital performance. 
P.L.M 

e . 

EGK: Die Zaubergeige—Excerpts; Marcel 
Cordes (Kasper); Erika Koeth (Gretl); 
Elisabeth Lindermeier (Ninabella); 
Richard Holm Max 
Proebstl (Guldensack); Gottlob Frick 
Karl Ostertag (Fangauf); 
Josef Knapp (Schnapper); Paul Kuen 


(Amandus); 


(Cuperus) ; 
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(Judge); Emil Graf (First Lackey); 
Walter Bracht (Second Lackey); Ba- 
varian State Opera Chorus and Orches- 
tra, conducted by Werner Egk. Decca 
DL 9825, $4.98. 


ATHE Magic Fiddle is based on a marion- 
ette comedy by the poet Pocci who served 
King Ludwig I of Bavaria, and it treats 
of the peasant life of that province. Egk’s 
opera was first performed at Frankfurt- 
am-Main May 22, 1935, when it was re- 
ceived with acclaim by the critics though 
the public did not immediately take it to 
its bosom. It is said, however, to have 
enjoyed a steady popularity down the 
years. The score was revised in 1954, and 
of course this later version is used in these 
Egk has declared that “opera 
is first and foremost entertainment,’’ and 
accordingly he writes music of the folksy 
variety, melodious to a degree, with the 
There is 
plenty of intriguing rhythmic variety and 
effective harmonic spice, though it does 
not seem to me that the tunes themselves 
are particularly memorable—one does not 
find oneself singing them like those of The 
Bartered Bride. 
ance is very capable, with some especially 
fine singing coming from Gottlob Frick, 
Erika Koeth, Elisabeth Lindermeier and 
Richard Holm. There is one very attrac- 
tive duet sung by Koeth and Holm, and 
Lindermeier makes the most of an aria 
immediately after it. The reproduction 


excerpts. 


carefree lilt of peasant song. 


The cast in this perform- 


is very good. —P.L.M. 
=. 

SCHUBERT:  Schwanengesang; Hans 

Hotter (baritone) and Gerald Moore 


Angel 35219, $4.98 or $3.48. 


(piano). 


ASchwanengesang is what Einstein de- 
cribes as the publisher's ‘conventionally 
sentimental title’’ of Schubert’s last set 
of 14songs. The first seven of them are to 
poems of Rellstab, six signalize the com- 
poser’s discovery of Heine, and the final 
song, along with ten earlier lieder, keeps 
G. Seidl. 
tomary to regret this last song—Dzie 
Taubenpost—as hardly worthy of the 
company it keeps, but I do not hold with 
that objection. It may be a trifle, but it 
is very typical of its composer, and what 
than that the great 
melodist should bow out of the world with 
When the 
piano part is played as it is here by Gerald 
Moore, Die Taubenpost becomes, if not 
an important song, at least a thoroughly 
delightful one. 

It is late in the day to hail Hans Hotter 
Without 


benefit of a sensuous voice, and despite the 


alive the name of J. It is cus- 


more appropriate 


a tune so very much his own? 


as a superlative lieder-singer. 


necessity of transposing the songs some- 
times to dangerously low keys, he brings 
the poems to life, never failing to sustain 
It will come as 
a surprise to those who know him only in 


our fascinated interest. 


his great dramatic roles to hear his mezza 
voice in Liebesbotschaft. And what a climax 
he can build in Der Doppelgaenger without 


quite giving his all. The famous Staedn- 
chen is beautifully light and magical with 
Moore's 


“guitar’’ accompaniment. I 


think, however, that the singer is mistaken 
in making Der Atlas so staccato. Here I 
missed the infinite agony, the feeling that 
the whole world is on the singer's shoulders, 
as we get it in the Fischer-Dieskau or the 
old Schlusnus performance. And _ Thr 
Bild somehow lacks intensity. On the 


other hand Das Fischermaedchen is so 


winning, its upward leaps so beautifully 
taken, that I think it could hardly be 
better done. In short, though some of the 
songs have been more memorably done 
by other artists, this is incomparably the 
finest complete recording we have had of 
—P.L.M. 


Schwanengesang. 


OTHER REVIEWS 


BACH: Prelude and Fugue in D, In dulci jubilo, 
Arioso, Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Have 
Mercy on Me O Lord, Come Sweet Death, Fugue in 
G (a la Gigue), and Chorale Preludes: Sleepers, 
Wake!, Rejoice Beloved Christians, and Praise the 
Lord, the Mighty King; Virgil Fox (organ— 
Riverside Church, N.Y.C.). RCA Victor LM- 
1963, $3.98. 


AANY similarity between the accepted Bach style 
and the Fox-Bach style is beyond my auditory 
apprehension. Call it, rather, the 20th Century- 
Fox style, for it is essentially a Hollywoodized con- 
cept of interpretation. One of my organist friends 
has suggested that it is as if Fox were playing 
transcriptions of the Stokowski transcriptions, 
never having seen the originals. For those who do 
not themselves know the originals, these might be 
impressive performances. —J.L. 


CONCERT PIANO ENCORES: Nocturne in E 
flat, Op. 9, No. 2; Black Key Etude (Chopin); 
Traumerei (Schumann); Sixth Hungarian Rhap- 
sody (Liszt); Waltz in A flat (Brahms); Reverie; 
La Plus que Lente (Debussy); Polichinelle (Rach- 
maninoff); Serenade (Schubert); Emperor Waltz 
(Johann Strauss); Leonard Pennario (piano). 
Capitol P-8338, $3.98. 


APENNARIO brings to this collection of bon-bons 
all they need—luxuriant sound, impeccable tech- 
nique, and a tone that is properly silver or golden, 
rich or tinkling, according to the requirements of 
The Schubert-Liszt Serenade sings. 
the Black Key Etude sparkles, and the Traumerei 
“dreams” so relaxedly that only the absence of 
applause (and of the rustling of coats) betrays the 


the pieces. 


fact that this recording was made in a studio, and 
not during the generous encore period of a highly 
successful recital. Pennario’s own transcription of 
the Emperor Waltz contains some charming figura- 
tion, and can hold a respectable place in the tra- 
Recommended as 
—E.Z. 


dition of such transcriptions. 
dinner music for expensive restaurants. 


HISTORY OF THE DANCE FORM—Vol. II 
(The Bourree and the Courante); Erna Heiller 
(Harpsichord). Unicorn UN LP-1027, $3.98. 


ARICH and full harpsichord sound and lively 
playing are the qualities of this disc, which consists 
of 13 Bourrees and 9 Courantes. The composers 
range from Frescobaldi to J. S. Bach, with over a 
dozen known and unknown Baroque composers 
representing the century between these masters. 
Since 13 Bourrees make for rather tedious listening, 
it is obvious that this record, as the label implies, 
is for those listeners with an historical interest in 
Baroque forms. As such, there should be fuller 
annotations. The dates of the composers are 
listed, along with a brief historical account; but 
to this might be added the dates (when known) of 
the pieces, and information about the circum- 
stances of their composition. —E.Z 
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KARA YEV: Excerpts from the Ballet Seven Beau- 
ties; Orchestra of the Leningrad Maly Theatre 
conducted by Eduard Grikurov. Westminster 
LP disc SWN and WN-18145, $3.98 and $4.98. 


AIF the ballet Seven Beauties looks anything like 
it sounds, it is probably similar to other popular 
contemporary dance works from the USSR that 
we have lately seen in excerpted form in Russian 
made movies To this observer, these various 
works have all somehow resembled large pieces of 
overripe fruit. This type of ballet may have been 
Really, 
so far as a Westerner can tell, the big ballet idiom 


tasty 30 years ago, but now it is overage. 


of the Soviets still seems to be that of The Slee ping 
Beauty. The idiom has simply broken down from 
overuse. Occasionally a score like Prokofiev's 
Romeo comes along to reflect the glory that was 
. . .-but mostly the music sounds like the score for 
Seven Beauties— banal, weary, with an attempt at 
opulence. The performance here seems to be first 
class, but I suspect that the body of strings is a 
trie undersized. The recording is better than 
good by Russian standards. C.J.L 
x 


MODERN VIOLIN ENCORES: Danzas Rumanas 
(Bartok), Movimiento Perpetuo (Garrido), Sonata 
Breve (Ponce), Serenatella (Soro), Cueca (Fraser) 
Granadina (Nin), Danza de “La Vida Breve 
(Falla), Kehachampa (Sas), Marcha de ‘“‘El Amor 
por tres Naranjas” (‘Love of Three Oranges’) 
(Prokofiev), and Banjo and Fiddle (Kroll); Pedro 
D’Andurain (violin) and Carlos Oxley (piano). 
Capitol P-18010, $3.98. 





AVERY, very good fiddling, very well recorded. 
The program is refreshing in its paucity of chest- 
muts, although I question the efficacy of both the 
Falla and the Prokofiev transcriptions. The cueca 
is the national dance of Chile, which is D’ Andurain’'s 
homeland; the other unfamiliar items have the 
same origin. Oxley’s accompaniments are crisp 
and clean. Altogether a prepossessing show of 
talent, if you do not take a dim view of these 


—J.L. 


recital-type discs on principle. 
* 


NYSTROEM: Songs at the Sea; Aulikki Rauta 
waara (mezzo-soprano) and Stockholm Radio 
Orchestra conducted by Tor Mann. The Mer 
chant of Venice (Theatre Suite No. 4); Stockholm 
Radio Orchestra conducted by Tor Mann. 
Westminster WN 18147, $3.98 or $4.98. 


ATHE COMPOSER, Gosta Nystroem (b.1890) 
belongs to the Swedish “modern” school. His 
music is described as ‘‘Objective-subjectivist,"’ and 
he has been likened to Honegger. His fourth 
Theatre Suite, 
for The Merchant of Venice, is said to be “not so 


adapted from his incidental music 


much a picturization of events in Shakespeare's 
play as it is a translation of Italian character and 
temperament.” It represents Nystroem's neo- 
classic side, containing little that could have jarred 
on the most conservative ears of 1936 when it was 
new. To my own ears it seems not too distantly 
related to Faure, for it is gentle, beautifully bal 
anced, delicately colored music. The orchestration 
calls for mandolin and guitar in the interests of 
local color. Especially lovely is the Nocturne, 
whose subtitle Frescobaldiana gives an idea of its 
character. The Songs at Sea would seem to be 
more characteristic of the composer, for they are 
more definitely of the 20th century. Set to poems 
of Ebba Lundquist, Edith Sodergran, Hjalmar 
Gullberg and Ragnar Jandel, they are effectively 
written for the voice and colorfully orchestrated. 
But since no texts or translations are given with the 
songs we can only imagine their meanings. The 
performances on this disc are sensitive and beauti 
fully recorded. P.L.M. 
* 


RODGERS: Europa and the Bull; Lent; The 
Swan; Spring Dance; W. R. Rodgers (reader). 
Westminster WN 18151, $3.98 or $4.98. 


ALIKE most of my generation,” says Rodgers by 


way of introduction, “I belong to a society of halves 
and half-knots. I was born between two worlds, the 


August, 1956 


world of faith which brought rabbits out of a hat, 
and the world of reason which brought habits out 
f a rat. 


I grew up on an atom of an island 
Ireland—that was split by politics and religion. 
It was this loss of Eden and of unity that no doubt 
led to the desire and pursuit of some sort of whole 
‘Out of the quarrel with ourselves we make poetry. 
Europa and the Bull is the story of sucha pursuit 
It will be seen that this poet has the Irish touch of 
wit; his readings have the pleasing touch of accent 
as well. Europa and the Bull is a long poem, running 
to more than one side of the disc; the three shorter 
works show something of the poet's versatility. 
P.L.M. 
€ 
Songs of Mother Russia: Don Cossack Choir 
conducted by Serge Jaroff. Decca DL-9807, 
$3.98. 


AAT this late date the excellences of the Don 
Cossacks are hardly news. The world changes in 
many ways and “group attractions’ come and go, 
but this sturdy band of emigres sounds the same 
This most 
recent of its many recorded concerts assembles The 
March of the Horsemen, Volga Boat Song, The Red 
Sarafan, Stenka Razin, In Praise of Raspberries, 
Two Guitars, Have Mercy Upon Us O God, In the 
Forest, The Song of General Platoff, The Monotonous 
Bell, Two Don Cossack Songs, Parting, and The 
Captive Cossacks. Old concertgoers will pe amused 
at the inclusion of the Platoff number, the choir 
bearing this name once having been quite a thorn 
in the side of the Don Cossacks management. The 


today as it did a decade or more ago. 





most effective song of all is the familiar and delicious 
one that extols the merits of raspberries; in this 
genre I know of nothing more charming 
sound is satisfactory. 


Decca’'s 

—J.L. 
* 

A Hi-Fi Frolic with Strauss (On the Beautiful 
Blue Danube, Mit Exirapost Galopp, Perpetuum 
mobile, and ten polkas: Plappermaeulchen, 
Euslauf, Lob der Frauen, Im Sturmschritt, Buch- 
staben, Jugendfeuer, Moulinet, Im Krapfenwandl, 
Neue Pizzicato, and Verlieble Augen); the Vienna 
State Opera Orchestra conducted by Anton 
Paulik. Vanguard VRS-476, $4.98. 


AALL of the Strausses are represented—Johann I 
and II, Josef, and Eduard—in this latest of a 
notable Vanguard series. Paulik’s aptitude for 
the light Viennese repertory being a matter of 
several records, as it were, it remains only to scan 
the contents and decide whether or not you are 


amenable to more of the same. The sound is 
decidedly hi in fi, as usual with Vanguard. J.N. 
a 


WELSH TRADITIONAL SONGS: Dacw ‘nghri- 
ad; Merch y melinydd; Fy'nghalon; Wrth fynd 
efo deic i dwyyn; Dafydd y gareg wen; Yn iach 

y ti Gymru; Ffarwel Mari; Cadair idris; Bur- 

geilio'r gwenith gwyn; Llwyn on; Morfa rhuddlan; 

Cyfri'r giefr; Ar hyd y nos; Y deryn pur; Suo- 

Clychau Aberdyfi; Thomas 

(baritone) with Enid Simon (harp) and Jacob 

London LL 1249, $3.98. 


Gan; Thomas L. 


Hanneman (piano). 


ASOME YEARS ago Mr. Thomas made a set of 
Welsh songs for RCA Victor, but though they won 
some admiration they seem to have been forgotten 
in the conversion of the catalogue to LP. I am 
not sure to what extent the present program may 
duplicate its predecessor, but here is a generous 
portion of hauntingly beautiful tunes. Some of 
them are familiar to most of us, though hidden 
under the unpronounceable titles printed above. 
Thus All through the night may not be recognized 
as Ar hyd y nos, nor The Ash Grove as Llwyn on. 
Many years ago Yn iach tiGymru and Y deryn pur 
were given some currency in recordings by the 
Welsh-American tenor Evan Williams. In some 
of the songs Thomas is accompanied by the harp 
(though not the barp of the true tradition) and in 
others by the piano. The justification and ex 
planation of this are implied, if not stated outright, 
in the informative notes on the four types of song 
included. Thomas’ delivery is easy and informal. 
This seems to be a heritage of the Welsh, who more 
often than not are accomplished singers. —P.L.M. 


The Most Happy Fella 


LOESSER: The Most Happy Fella. (Complete); 
Robert Weede, Jo Sullivan, Art Lund, Susan 
Johnson, Shorty Long, Mona Paulee, others, with 
chorus and orchestra conducted by 

Columbia set O3L-240, $14.98. 


Herbert 
Greene. 


APERHAPS My Fair Lady is a bit harder to get 
tickets for, but this second-choice show is far more 
interesting from a strictly musical point of view. 
Perhaps My Fair Lady is a better show, even; do 
not get me wrong. I am saying only that Loesser's 
work stands up sturdily as an over-all job of com- 
posing, and that it is therefore worthy of being 
recorded in its entirety. Indeed, this is the first 
(Would 
that the same fate had overtaken Loesser’s Guys 
and Dolls or The Golden Apple of Moross—both 
wonderful scores.) Anyway, what is distinctive 
about The Most Happy Fella is that it is a musical 
musical to the extent that its 30-odd numbers are 
musically connected, and the whole beautifully 
integrated. 


Broadway musical ever to be so honored. 


Something is always going on in the 
orchestra pit, no matter if the principals have 
switched temporarily to dialogue. I suppose it 
would have an adverse effect at the box office if 
the word got around that this adds up to an opera, 
but there you are. Weede's handling of the title 
I have never understood how 
this artist avoided fame and it is nice to know that 
he will no longer; as the California farmer who 
wins a mail order bride he is vocally and dra- 


role is outstanding. 


matically beyond criticism. The supporting singers 
are mostly effective, and the over-all performance is 
on a par with the most operatic recordings, which is 
to say well above the level of quality encountered 
Altogether 
it is a real shame that Loesser couldn't have come 
up with a few first-class tunes, but surely that is 
reason enough to admire what he has done with 
the mediocre ones—alas!—with which The Most 
Happy Fella is surfeited. Still, the composer 
deserves a blue ribbon. 


in most Broadway show samplings. 


And another should go to 
Goddard Lieberson, the Columbia executive who 
dared to make this expensive album, except that 
huge initial sales already have been his reward. 


—J.L. 


“Archive Production’ 


———(Conlinued from page 190) 


the phlegmatic character of the performances. 

The final disc (3044) presents the one and only 
Mozart in an unusual program. In Vienna, during 
Mozart's time, it was a popular custom in middle- 
class society to sing canons on festive occasions of 
all kinds. 
occasions at the homes of friends. 


Mozart wrote most of these for such 
Some of these 
Canons are of serious nature while others, written 
to texts ‘“‘bardly distinguished for propriety’, are 
humorous and even ribald. Translations of such 
These little 
works are often as ingenious as they are ingenuous. 


texts might have been censurable. 


After all, the unmistakable touch of Mozart pre 
vails. Mozart's last chamber work, the lovely 
Adagio and Rondo in C minor, K.. 617 for Glass- 
harmonica, flute, oboe, violin and cello, was written 
for the blind player of the glass-harmonica, Mari- 
anne Kirchgaesser, as was the C major Adagio, 
K. 617a. She played these works with considerable 
success throughout Europe and in London. In 
modern times, the obselete glass-harmonica part 
usually is given to a celesta player. In this re- 
cording a specially reconstructed “ 
used. 


glass harp” is 
This is said to be an older type of the glass- 
harmonica, ‘‘whose sound is based on a similar 
principle’. Most may prefer the celesta, since 
this ‘‘glass harp”’ for all its dulcet tones has a con- 
stant reverberation that diffuses its lines as well as 
those of the other instruments. However, the 
inclusion here of the C major Adagio, which is 
equally as lovely as its predecessor, along with the 
fact that the 12 Canons bave a special interest all 
their own, undoubtedly will make this disc desir- 
able to many Mozarteans. —P.H.R 
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“HI-FI 
VU ee 


XWWN 18120 RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF: Sea Episode from Sadko 
Fantasy on Russian Themes 
BALAKIREV: Russia (Symphonic Poem) 
State Orchestra of U.S.S.R. 
XWWN 18181 HAYDN: Trio No. 30, D maj. 
Gilels, Kogan, Rostropovich 
BRAHMS : Trio, E flat maj., Op. 40 
Gilels, Kogan, Shapiro 
XWN 18119 (Westminster Wind Music Library) 
MOZART: Quartet, Flute and Strings, D maj., K.285 
Quartet, Oboe and Strings, F maj., K.370 
Quintet, Piano and Winds, E flat, K.452 
Reznicek, Kamesch, Raupenstrauch, etc. 
XWWN 18047 MOZART: Quartets No. 17, K.458 (The Hunt), 


No. 19, K.465 (Dissonant) 
Parrenin Quartet 


XWN 18106 MOZART: Piano Trios (complete), Vol. I 


B flat maj., K.254; B flat maj., K.502; 
G maj., K.564 
Fournier, Janigro, Badura-Skoda 
XWWN 18107 MOZART: as above, Vol. II 
G maj., K.496; E maj., K.542; C maj., K.548 
XWN 18210 BEETHOVEN: Piano Sonatas No. 15 (Pastorale), No. 17 
(Tempest) 
Pau! Badura-Skoda 
XWN 18220 MOZART: Piano Sonatas, Vol. III 
No. 5, G maj., K.283; No. 6, D maj., K.284; 
No. 7, C maj., K.309 
Reine Gianoli 
WN-SWN 18221 BUXTEHUDE: Complete Organ Works, Vol. IV 
Alf Linder, Organ of Varfrukyrka in Skanninge 
XWN 18097 VAUGHAN WILLIAMS:7 Songs from “Pilgrim’s Progress”’ 
Cameron, Kells, Bartlett; Watson, piano 
On Wenlock Edge (Song Cycle) 
Young; Watson, piano, Sebastian String Quartet 
Neapolitan Folk Songs 
Miklos Gafni; Rossini, Guitar 


and a sensational new HI-FI BAND record: 
veo HERES THSS BAND ACAIN 


Deutschmeister Band, under Herrmann, in a new high fidelity 
triumph to follow their “‘Here Comes the Band’’ (WP 6004). 








